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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ East LYNNE,” ‘‘ GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL,” &c. 
— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL, 


HE college bell was tolling for morning prayers: and the Helston. 

leigh College boys were coming up in groups and disappearing 

within the little cloister gates, with their white surplices on their arms, 

just as Roland Yorke had seen them in his reminiscential visions the 

previous night. It was the first of November: a saint’s day; anda 

great one, as everybody knows ; consequently the school had holiday, 
and the king’s scholars attended Divine service. 

Roland was amidst them, having come out after breakfast to give. as 
he said, a “look round.” The morning was well on when he awoke 
up from the couch prepared for him at Lady Augusta’s—a soft bed with 
charming pillows, and not a temporary shake-down on the hearth-rug. 
They had sat up late the previous night, after Lady Augusta’s guests had 
left, talking of old times and new ones. Roland freely confessed his 
penniless state, his present mode of living, with its shifts and drawbacks, 
the pound a week that Mrs. Jones made do for all, the brushing of his 
own clothes, the sometimes blacking of his own boots: which sent his 
mother into a fit of reproachful sobs. In his sanguine open-heartedness 
he enlarged upon the fortune that was sure to be his some time (“a 
few hundreds a-year and a house of his own”), and made her and his 
two sisters the most liberal promises on the strength of it. Caroline 
Yorke turned from him: he had jlost caste in her eyes. Fanny, with 
her sweet voice and gentle smile, whispered him to work on bravely, 
never to fear. The two girls were essential'y different. Constance 
Channing had done her utmost with them both: they had gone to 
Hazeldon with her when she became William Yorke’s wife; but her 
patient training had borne different fruit. 

Roland dashed first of all into Mr. Galloway’s, to ask if he had news 
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of Arthur. No, none, Mr. Galloway answered with a groan, and it 
‘‘would surely be the death of him.” As Roland left the proctor’s house, 
he saw the college boys flocking into the cloisters, and he went with 
them. Renovation seemed to be going on everywhere; beauty had 
succeeded to dilapidations, and the old cathedral might well raise her 
head proudly now. But Roland did wonder when the improvements 
and the work would be finished ; they had been going on as long as he 
could remember. 

But the cloisters had not moved or changed their form, and Roland 
lost himself in the days of the past. One of the prebendaries, a fresh 
one since Roland’s time, was turning into the chapter-house ; Roland, 
positively from old associations, snatched off his hat to him. In imagi- 
nation he was a king’s scholar again, existing in mortal dread, when in 
those cloisters, of the Dean and Chapter. 

“I. say—you,” said he, seizing hold of a big boy, who had his 
surplice flung across his shoulder in the most untidy and crumpled 
fashion possible, ‘show me Joe Jenkins’s grave.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, wondering what fine imperative gentle- 
man had got amidst them, and speaking civilly, lest it might be a con- 
nection of some one of the prebendaries. “It’s round on the other 
side.” 

Running along to the end of the north cloister, near to the famous 
grave-stone “ Miserrimus,” near to the spot where a ghost had once 
appeared to Charles Channing, he pointed to an obscure corner of the 
green grave-yard, which the cloisters enclosed. Many and many a time 
had Roland perched himself on those dilapidated old mullioned win- 
dow-frames in the days gone by. 

“‘Tt’s there,” said the boy. ‘“‘ Old Ketch, the cloister porter, lies on 
this side him.” 

“Oh, Ketch, does, does he! I wonder whose doings ‘Aa¢ was! It’s 
a shame to have placed him, a cross-grained old wretch, side by side 
with poor Jenkins.” 

“Jenkins was cross-grained too, for the matter of that,” cried the 
boy. “He was always asking the fellows for a tip to buy baccy, and 
grumbling if they did not give it.” 

Roland stared indignantly. “Jenkins was! Why, what are you 
talking of? Jenkins never smoked.” 

“Oh, didn’t he though! Why, he died-smoking ; he was smoking 
always. Pretty well, that, for an old one of seventy-six.” 

“T’m not talking of old Jenkins,” cried Roland. ‘“ Who wants to 
know about him?—what a senseless fellow you are! It’s young Jenkins ; 
Joe, who was at Galloway’s.” 

“Oh, him! He was. buried in front, not here. I can’t go round to 
show you, sir, for time’s up.” , 

The boy took to his heels, as schoolboys only can take to them, 
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and Roland heard him rattle up the steps of the college hall to join his 
comrades. Propped against the frame-work, his memory lost itself in 
many things; and the minutes passed unheeded by. The procession 
of the king’s scholars aroused him. They filed along the cloisters 
from the college hall, two and two, in their surplices and trenchers, his 
brother Harry, one of the seniors, nearly the last of them. When 
they had disappeared, Roland ran round to the front grave-yard. Be- 
tween the cathedral gates and those leading to the palace, stood a black- 
robed verger, with his silver mace, awaiting the appearance of the Dean. 
Roland accosted the man and asked him which was Joe Jenkins’s grave. 

“‘That’s it, sir,” said the verger, indicating a flat stone, which was 
nearly buried in the grass. ‘ You can’t miss it: his name’s there.” 

Roland went into the burial-ground, treading down the grass. 
Yes, there it was. “Joseph Jenkins. Aged thirty-nine.” He stood 
looking at it for some minutes. 

“If ever I get rich, Joe, poor meek old fellow, you shall have a 
better monument,” spoke Roland aloud. ‘This common stone, Mrs. 
J.’s, no doubt, shall be replaced by one of white marble, and we'll 
have your virtues inscribed on it.” 

The quarter past ten chimed out ; the bell ceased, and the swell of 
the organ was heard. Service had begun in the cathedral. Roland 
went about, reading, or trying to read, other inscriptions ; he surveyed 
the well-remembered houses around ; he shaded his hand from the sun, 
and looked up to take leisurely notice of the outer renovations of the 
cathedral. ‘Tired of this, it suddenly occurred to him that he would 
go in to service ; “ just for old memories’ sake.” 

In he went ; never heeding the fact that the service had commenced, 
and that it used not to be the custom for an intruder to enter the choir 
afterwards. Straight on’ went he to the choir gates, not making for 
either of the aisles, as a modest man would, pushed aside the purple 
curtain, and let himself into a stall on the decani side; to the intense 
indignation of the sexton, who marvelled that any living man should 
possess sufficient impudence for it. When Roland looked up, and had 
opened the large -prayer-book lying before him, the chanter had come 
to that portion of the service, “‘O Lord, open Thou our lips.” It was 
a melodious, full, pleasant voice. A thorough good chanter, decided 
Roland, reared to be critical in such matters ; and he took a survey of 
him. The chanter was on the cantori side, nearly opposite to Roland ; 
a good-looking, open-countenanced, young clergyman, with brown 
hair, whose face seemed to strike another familiar chord on Roland’s 
memory. 

“If I don’t believe it’s Tom!” thought Roland. 

Tom it was. But it slightly discomposed the equanimity of the 
Reverend Thomas Channing to find the stalwart, bold disturber, at 
whom everybody had stared, and the Dean himself glanced at, tele- 
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graphing him a couple of nods, in what seemed the exuberance of 
gratified delight. The young chanter’s face turned red; he certainly 
did not telegraph back again. 

Thus tacitly repulsed, Roland had leisure to look about him, and did 
so to his heart’s content, while the Venite and the Psalms for the day 
were being sung. Nearly side by side with himself at the chanting 
desk, but not being used for chanting to-day, he discovered his kins- 
man, William Yorke. And the Reverend William kept his haughty 
shoulder turned away ; and had felt fit to faint when Roland had come 
bursting through the closed curtains. He, and Tom Channing, and 
the head-master of the school, were the three minor canons present. 

Oh, how like the old days it was! The dean in his stall; the sub- 
dean on the other side, and the new prebendary, whom Roland did 
not know. ‘There stood the choristers at their desks; here, on the 
flags, extended the two facing lines of king’s scholars, all in their 
white surplices. As to the benches, as was usual on a week day, they 
were empty. ‘There was a fresh head-master in Mr. Pye’s place, and 
Roland did not know him. The last time Roland had attended service 
in the cathedral—and he well remembered it—Arthur Channing took 
the oigan. He had ceased for several years to take it now, except 
on some chance occasion for pleasure. Where was Arthur now? 
Could it be that he “was not?” What with the chilliness of the 
thought and the chilliness of the edifice, Roland gave a shiver. 

But they are beginning the First Lesson—part of a chapter in Wisdom— 
William Yorke reading it. With the first sentences Arthur was brought 
more forcibly into Roland’s mind, more and more so as the verses 
went on, and he did not go out of it again. 


*‘ But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die: and their departure is taken for misery, and their going from 
us to be utter destruction : but they are in peace.” 


And so on to the end of the verses. Sitting back in his stall, sub- 
dued and quiet now, all his curiosity suppressed, Roland could but 
think how applicable the Lesson was to Arthur. Whether living or 
dead, he must be at peace, for God had surely proved him and found 
him worthy for Himself. Roland Yorke had not learnt yet to be what 
Arthur was ; but a feeling, it might be called a hope, stole over him 
then for the first time in his life that the change would come. 
‘¢ Annabel will help me,” he thought. 

When service was over, Roland greeted all he cared to greet of those 
who remembered him. Passing back up the aisle to join Tom 
Channing in the vestry (where the first thing he did was to try on the 
young parson’s surplice and hood), he met his kinsman coming from it. 
Roland turned 47s shoulder now, and his cold sweeping bow, when the 
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minor canon stopped to speak, would have done honour to a monarch. 
William Yorke walked on, biting his lips between amusement and 
vexation. As Roland and Thomas Channing were passing through 
the Boundaries, a rather short, red-faced, pleasant-looking young man 
met them, and stayed to shake hands with the minor canon. It was 
Stephen Bywater. Roland knew him at once: his saucy face had not 
altered a whit. Bywater had come into no end of property in the 
West Indies (as Roland heard explained to him by Tom afterwards), 
and was now in Europe for a short sojourn. 

“‘How’s Ger?” asked Bywater, when they had spoken of Arthur and 
general news. 

“A great man,” answered Roland. “Looks over my head if he 
meets me in the street. I might have knocked him down before now, 
Bywater, but for having left my manners at Port Natal.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it!” cried Bywater. “Ger is Ger still, Isee. Does 
he remember the ink-bottle ?” 

“ What ink-bottle ?” 

“ And the tanning of birch Pye gave him ?” 

Roland did not understand. The termination of that little episode 
of school-boy life had taken place after he quitted Helstonleigh, and it 
was never imparted to him. Stephen Bywater recited it with full 
flavour now. 

“‘Ger’s not so white himself, then,” remarked Roland. “ He’s always 
throwing that bank-note of Galloway’s in my teeth.” 

“I once told him he was a cur,” said Bywater, quietly. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
old fellow ; we shall meet again, I hope.” 

Mrs. Channing was delighted to see Roland. But when he spoke to 
her of Annabel she burst out laughing, jusfas her son Hamish had 
done; which slightly disconcerted the would-be bridegroom. Consider- 
ing that in three or four months, as he now openly confessed, he had 
saved up two pounds towards commencing housekeeping (and those 
were spent), Mrs. Channing thought the prospect for him and Annabel 
about as hopeless a one as she had ever heard of. Roland came to 
the private conclusion that he must be making the two hundred a year 
before speaking again. He remembered the warning Mr. Galloway 
had given him in regard to Arthur, and got away in safety. 

Home again then to Lady Augusta’s; where he stayed till past mid- 
day, and then started for the station to take the train for London. 
Fearing there might be a procession to escort him off, the old family 
barouche ordered out, or something of that, for Roland remembered his 
mother of old, he stole a march on them and got out alone, his brown 
paper parcel in his hand and three or four smaller ones, containing 
toys and cakes that Fanny was sending to Gerald’s children. His 
intention had been to dash through the streets at speed, remembering 
Mr. Butterby’s friendly caution. But the once well-known spots had 
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charms for Roland, and he halted to gaze at nearly every step. The 
Guildhall, the market-house, the churches: all the old familiar places 
that had grown to his memory when far away from them. Before Mrs, 
Jenkins’s house he came to a full stop: not the one in which Mr, 
Ollivera had met his death, but the smaller dwelling beside it. From 
the opposite side of the way stood Roland, while he gazed. The shop 
sold a different kind of wares now; but Roland had no difficulty in 
recognising it. In the parlour behind he had revelled in the luxurious 
tea and toasted muffins ; in that top room, whose windows faced him, 
poor humble Jenkins had died. Away on at last up the street, he and 
his parcels, looking to the right and the left. Once upon a time, the 
Lady Augusta Yorke, seduced by certain golden visions, imparted to 
her by Roland, had gone to bed and dreamt of driving about a charm- 
ing city, whose streets were paved with malachite marble, all brilliant to 
glance upon: many a time and oft had poor Roland dreamt of the 
charms of these Helstonleigh streets when he was fighting a fight with 
starvation at Port Natal. Looking upon them now, he rubbed his eyes 
in doubt and wonder. Could ‘ese be the fine wide streets of the 
former days? ‘They seemed to have contracted to a narrow width, to 
be mean and shabby. The houses appeared poor, the very Guildhall 
itself small. Ah me! The gilt had worn off the gingerbread. 

Roland walked on with the slow step of disappointment, scanning 
the faces he met. He knew none. Eight years had passed since his 
absence, and the place and the people were changed to him. Invo- 
luntarily the words of that ever-beautiful song that most of us know by 
heart, came surging up in his memory, as he gazed wistfully from side 
to side. 





October 1, 1865. 


Strange tome now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town. 


Strange enough. Was it for this he had come back? Often and 
often during his wanderings in the far-away African land, had other 
lines of the same sweet song beaten their refrain in his brain when 
yearning for Helstonleigh. There was a certain amount of sentiment 
in Roland Yorke, for all his straightforward practicability. 


‘* Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 
A boy’s will is the twind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


The Argosy. ] 


T can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch in sudden gleams 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas 
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And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
Tt murmurs and whispers still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


There were no seas around Helstonleigh, but the resemblance was 
near enough for Roland, as it has been for others. Other verses of the 
song seemed to be strangely realized to him now, as he walked along. 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


And Deering’s woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there ; 
And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still : 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

Believe it or not as you will of practical, matter-of-fact Roland, these 
oft-quoted .ines (but never too often) told their refrain in his brain as 
he paced the streets of Helstonleigh, just as they had done in exile. 

He went round by Hazledon ; and William Yorke came forward in 
the hall to meet him, with outstretched hand. 

‘“‘T knew you would not leave without coming in.” 

“It’s to see Constance, not you,” answered Roland. 

Constance was ready for him ; the same sweet woman Roland in his 
earlier days had thought the perfection of all that was fair and excellent. 
He thought her so still. She had her children brought down, and took 
the baby in her arms. Roland made them brilliant offerings in pro- 
spective, in the shape of dolls and rocking-horses: and whispered to 
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their mother his romance about Annabel. She wished him luck, 
laughing all the while. 

*‘When William was in London this summer he thought Hamish 
was looking a little thin,” said Constance. “Is he well?” 

“Oh, he’s well enough,” answered Roland. But his face flushed a 
dusky red as he spoke, for the question recalled the strange idea 
thai had flashed into his mind, unbidden, the past night; and Mr. 
Roland thought himself guilty for it, and resented it accordingly. “You 
never saw such a lovely little fairy as Nelly is.” 

But he had no time to stay, and Roland went out on the run, and 
just fell into the arms of a certain Mr. Simms: one of the few indi- 
viduals he had particularly hoped to avoid. 

Mr. Simms knew him. That it was a Yorke there could be no 
doubt ; and a minute’s pause sufficed to show him that it was no other 
than the truant Roland. Civilly, but firmly, Mr. Simms arrested 
progress. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Roland Yorke ?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Roland. “I’m only at Helstonleigh for a few 
hours and was in hopes of getting off again without meeting any of 
you,” he candidly added. “ You're fit to swear at me, I suppose, Simms, 
for never having sent you the money?” 

“T certainly expected to be paid long before this, Mr. Yorke.” 

‘So did I,” said Roland. ‘I’d have sent it you had I been able. 
I would, Simms; honour bright. How much is it? Five pounds?” 

“‘ And seven shillings added on to it.” 

“Ay. I’ve got the list somewhere. . It’s over forty pounds that I 
owe in the place altogether, getting on for fifty: and every soul of 
you shall be paid with interest as soon as I can scrape the money 
together. I’ve had nothing but ill-luck since I left here, Simms, and 
it has not turned yet.” 

“It was said you went to foreign parts to make your fortune, sir. 
My lady herself told me you were safe to come home with one.” 

“ And I thought I was,” gloomily answered Roland. “Instead of 
that, Simms, I got home without a shirt to my back. I’ve gone in for 
work this many a year now, but somehow fortune’s not with me. I 
work daily, every bit as hard and long as you do, Simms ; perhaps 
harder ; and I can hardly kepe myself. I’ve not been able to do a 
stroke since this dreadful business about Arthur Channing—which 
brought me down here.” 

“Is he found, sir? We shouldn’t like to lose such a one as him.” 

‘‘ He’s neither found nor likely to be,” said Roland, shaking his head. 
“ Old Galloway declares it will be his death: I’m not sure but it'll be 
mine. And now I must be off, Simms, and I leave you my honest 
word that I’ll send you the money as soon as ever it is in my power. 
I’d like to pay all the world. You shall be the first of them to get it.” 
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“I suppose you couldn’t pay me a trifle off it now, Mr. Yorke? A 
pound or so.” 

“ Bless your heart !” cried Roland, in wide astonishment. “ A pound 
orso! I don’t possess it. I pawned my black dress-suit for thirty 
shillings to come down upon, and travelled third-class. Good-bye, 
old Simms ; I shall lose the train.” 

He went off like a shot. Mr. Simms, looking after the well-dressed 
gentleman, did not know what to make of the plea of poverty. 

Roland went whirling back to London again, third class, and arrived 
at the Paddington terminus in a fever. That the worst had happened 
to Arthur, whatever that worst might be, he no longer entertained a 
shadow of doubt. His thirty shillings (we might never have known 
he had been so rich but for the candid avowal to Mr. Simms) were not 
quite exhausted, and Roland put his parcels into a hansom and drove 
down to Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s. 

To find that lady in tears was nothing unusual; the rule, in fact, 
rather than the exception ; she was seated on the floor by the firelight in 
the evening’s approaching dusk, and the three little girls with her. The 
grief was not much more than usual. Gerald had been at home, and 
in a fit of bitter anger had absolutely forbidden her to take the children 
to drink tea with little Nelly Channing at four o’clock, as invited. Four 
o’clock had struck: five too: and the disappointed mother and children 
had cried through the hour. 

“It is too bad of Gerald,” cried sympathising Roland, putting his 
parcels on the table. 

“Yes it zs; not to let us go “here,” sobbed Mrs. Yorke. “ All 
Gerald’s money is gone, too, and he went off without answering me 
when I said I must have some. I don’t possess as much as a fourpenny 
piece in the world ; and-we’ve not got an atom of tea or butter in the 
house and can have no tea at home, and we’ve only one scuttle of coals 
left, for I’ve just rung for some and the girl says so, and—oh, I wish I 
was dead !” 

Roland felt in his pockets, and found three shillings and twopence. 
It was all Ze possessed. This he put on the table, wishing it was fifty 
times as much. His heart was good to help all the world. 

“I’m ashamed of its being such a trifle,” said he, pulling at his 
whiskers in mortification. ‘If I were rich I’d be glad to help every- 
body. Perhaps it’ll buy a quarter of butter and a bit of tea, and half 
a hundred of coals.” 

“ And for him to deny our going there!” repeated Winny, getting 
up to take the money, and then rocking herself violently. “ You know 
the state we were in all the summer: Gerald next door to penniless, 
and going about in fear of the bum-bailies,” she continued, ad- 
hering in moments of agitation to her provincial expression. “We 
wanted everything; rent, and clothes, and food; and if it had not 
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been for a friend who continually helped us we might just have 
starved.” é 

“It was your mother,” said Roland. 

‘But it was not my mother,” answered Mrs. Yorke, ceasing her 
rocking to lean forward, and her cheeks and eyes looked alike bright in 
the flashing firelight. “It was Mr. Channing.” 

“* What?” 

She could not be reticent, and explained all. How Hamish, or his 
wife for him, had helped them, even to the paying of boot-bills for 
Gerald. Roland sat amazed. Things that had somewhat puzzled even 
his careless nature were becoming clear. 

** And did Gerald not know of this?” 

* As if I should dare to tell him! He thinks it all comes from my 
mother. Oh, Roland, you don’t know how good and kind Hamish 
Channing is! he is more like one of Heaven’s angels. I think, I do 
really think, I must have died, or come to a bad end, but for him. 
He is the least selfish man I ever knew in the world ; the most thought- 
ful and generous.” 

** 7 know what Hamish is,” assented Roland, with energy. ‘“ And to 
think that he has got to bear all this awful sorrow about his best brother 
—Arthur !” 

“Oh, Arthur is found. He is all right,” said Mrs. Yorke, quietly. 

“What !” shouted Roland, starting from his chair. 

“ Arthur has been at Marseilles all the while. Hamish had a letter 
from him this morning.” 

A prolonged stare; a rubbing of the amazed face that had turned to 
a white heat ; and Roland caught up his hat, and went out with a bang. 
Half a moment, and he was back again, sweeping the parcels from the 
table to the children on the carpet. 

‘It’s cakes and toys from Fanny,” said he. “Go into them, you 
chickens. That other’s a shirt, Mrs. Yorke: I can’t stay for it now.” 

On the stairs, as he was leaping down, Roland unfortunately encoun- 
tered the servant maid carrying up a scuttle of coals. It was not a 
moment to consider maids and scuttles. Down went the coals, down 
went the maid. Roland took a flying leap over the débris, and was 
half way on his road to Hamish Channing’s before the bewildered 
landlady, arriving on the scene, could understand what the matter was. 

The explanation of what had been a most unpleasant mystery was so 
very simple and natural, that the past fright and apprehension seemed 
almost like a take-in. It shall be given at once; though the reader will 
readily understand that at present Hamish knew nothing of the details, 
only the bare fact that Arthur was alive and well. He would have to 
wait for them until Arthur’s return. 

Amidst. the letters handed to Arthur Channing by the waiter of the 
hotel that night in Norfolk Street, was one from Marseilles, stating that 
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Charles, just before landing, had had a relapse, and was lying at Mar- 
seilles dangerously ill—his life despaired of. Perhaps in the flurry of 
the moment, Arthur did not and could not act so reasonably as he 
might have done. All his thoughts ran on the question—How could he 
in the shortest space of time get to Marseilles? By dint of starting on 
the instant : on the instant, mind: and taking a fleet cab, he might get 
to London Bridge in time to catch the Dover mail-train. Taking up 
his hat and letters, he ran out of the coffee-room calling aloud for the 
waiter. Nobody responded: nobody, as it would appear, was at that 
moment in the way to hear him. Afraid of even an instant’s detention, 
he did not wait, but ran out of the hotel up Norfolk Street, hailed a 
passing hansom, and reached London Bridge Station before the train 
started. From Dover to Calais the boat had an exceedingly calm 
passage ; and Arthur was enabled to write some short notes in the cabin, 
getting ink and paper from the steward: one to the hotels that he had, 
as may be said, surreptitiously quitted, one to Hamish, one to Roland, 
one to Mr. Galloway, one to Mr. Galloway’s London agents. Arthur, 
always considerate, ever willing to spare others anxiety and pain, did not 
say why he was hastening to Marseilles, but merely stated that he had 
determined on proceeding thither, instead of awaiting Charles in Lon- 
don. These letters he gave to a French commissionaire on landing in 
Calais; with money to buy the necessary stamps, and a gratuity to 
himself ; ordering him to post them as soon as might be. Whether the 
man quietly pocketed the money and suppressed the letters, or whether 
he had in his turn entrusted them to some one else to post, who lost or 
forgot them, would never be ascertained. Arthur, all unconscious of 
the commotion he was causing at home, arrived quietly at Marseilles, 
and there found Charles very ill, not quite out of danger. For some 
days he was wholly occupied with him ; and did not write at all: as he 
had said nothing about the illness, he knew there could be no anxiety. 
Now that he did write, Charles was getting better rapidly. It may 
just be observed, that the letter left in the rack of the hotel (that came 
on with the rest of the steamer’s letters from Marseilles) had served to 
complicate matters: but for that letter it would have been surmised 
that Arthur had received unfavourable news of Charles, and had gone 
on to him. The accident was indeed a singular one which left that 
letter in the rack : and even the thought that there should have been a 
second from Marseilles never occurred to them. All these, and other 
details, Hamish Channing would have to wait for. He could afford to 
do so—holding that new letter of relief in his hand: which stated that 
Charles was eager to continue his journey homewards; so that they 
should probably be in London soon after its receipt. 

“Oh, Hamish, it is good!” cried Roland, who had sat listening with 
all his heart and eyes. “It’s like agreat bright star come down from 
heaven. It’s like a gala-day.” 
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“T dare say there is a letter waiting for you at home, friend.” 

“Of course there is,” decided Roland. “As if Arthur would forget 
me! Old Galloway won't die yet.” 

But even in that short absence of a day and a night, Roland seemed 
to see that Hamish Channing’s face had grown thinner: the fine skin 
more transparent, the genial blue eyes brighter. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A STARTLING AVOWAL. 


Curr Court, Fleet Street; and a frosty day in December. The year 
has gone on some six or seven weeks since the last chapter, and people 
are beginning to talk of the rapidly advancing Christmas. 

Over the fire, in the little room in Cuff Court, where you once saw 
him by gas-light, sits Mr. Butterby. The room is bright enough with 
sunlight now; the sunlight of the cold, clear day; a great deal brighter 
than Mr. Butterby himself, who is dull as ditch-water and in a sulky 
temper. 

“T’ve been played with; that’s what I’ve been,” says Butterby in : 
soliloquy. ‘Bede Greatorex bothers me to be still; to be passive; 
and when I keep still and passive, and stop down at Helstonleigh, 
taking no steps, saying nothing to living mortal, letting the thing die 
away, if it will die, Ze makes a mull of it up here in town. Why 
couldn’t he have kept his father and Parson Ollivera quiet? Never a 
lawyer going, but must be sharp enough for that. Not he. He does 
nothing of the sort, but lets one or both of ’em work and ferret and 
worry, and discover that Godfrey Pitman has turned up, and find out 
that 7 knew of it, and go to head-quarters and report me for negligence! 
I get a curt telegram to come to town, and here’s the deuce to pay !” 

Mr. Butterby turned round, snatched up a few papers that lay on 
the table, glanced over the writing, and resumed his soliloquy when he 
had put them down again. 

“Jelf has it in hand here, and I’ve not yet got to see him. Not of 
much use my seeing him before I’ve heard what Bede Greatorex has to 
say. One thing they’ve not been sharp enough to discover yet—where 
Godfrey Pitman is tobe found. Foster in Birmingham holds his tongue, 
Johnson shows Jelf the door when he goes to ask about Winter: and 
there they are, Jelf and the parson, or Jelf and Mr. Greatorex—which- 
ever of them two it is that’s stirring—mooning up and down England 
after Pitman, little thinking he’s close at home, right under their very 
noses. I and Bede Greatorex hold ¢Aat secret tight: but I don’t think 
I shall feel inclined to hold it long. ‘Where zs Pitman?’ says the 
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sergeant to me yesterday, at head-quarters. ‘Ah!’ says I, ‘that’s just 
the problem we are some of us trying to work out.’ ” 

Mr. Butterby stopped, cracked the coal fiercely, which sent up a 
blaze of sparks, and waited. Resuming after a while. 

“And it zs a problem: one / can’t make come square just yet. 
There’s Brown—as good call him by one alias as another—keeping as 
quiet as a mouse, knowing that he is being looked after for the murder 
of Counsellor Ollivera. What’s his motive in keeping dark? The 
debts he left behind him in Birmingham are paid; Johnson and Teaque 
acknowledge his innocence in that past transaction of young Master 
Samuel’s; they are, so to say, his friends; and the man knows all this. 
Why, then, don’t he come forward and reap the benefit of the acquittal, 
and put himself clear before the world, and say—Neither am I guilty 
of the other thing—the counsellor’s death? Of course, when Jelf and 
Jelf’s masters know he is hiding himself somewhere, and does of come 
forward, they assume that he dare not, that he was the man who did it. 
I’d not swear but he was, either. Looking at it in a broad point of 
view, one can’t help seeing that he must have some urgent motive for 
his silence—and what that motive is, one may give a shrewd guess at: 
that he is screening himself or somebody else. There’s only one other 
in the world that he would screen, I expect ; and that’s Alletha Rye.” 

A long pause. A pause of silence. Mr. Butterby’s face, with all 
his professional craft, had as puzzled a look on it as any ordinary 
mortal’s might wear. 

“TI suspected Alletha Rye more than anybody at the time. Don’t 
suspect her now. Don’t ¢hink it was her: wouldn’t swear it wasn’t, 
though. And, in spite of your injunction to be still, Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, I’ll go into the thing a bit for my own satisfaction.” 

Looking over the papers on the table again, he locked them up, and 
sat down to write a letter or two. Somebody then came in to see him 
on business—which business does not concern us. And so time passed 
on, and when the sunlight had faded into dusk, Mr. Butterby put ona 
top pilot-coat of rough blue cloth, and went out. The shops were 
lighted, displaying their attractions for the advancing Christmas, and 
Mr. Butterby had leisure to glance at them with critical approval as he 
passed, 

These past few weeks had not brought forth much to tell of in regard 
to general matters. Arthur and Ch2zrles Channing had passed through 
London on their way to Helstonleig,:; Roland Yorke had resumed his 
daily and evening work, and had moreover given his confidence to Sir 
Vincent Yorke (nothing daunted by that gentleman’s previous repulse) 
on the subject of Annabel Channing, and in his sanguine temperament 
was looking ever for the place Vincent was to get him; and James 
Channing drew nearer and nearer to another world. But this world 

was slow to perceive it—Hamish, the bright! Three or four times a 
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week Roland snatched a minute to dart down to the second-hand furni- 
ture-shops in Tottenham Court Road; there to inquire prices, and lay 
in a stock of practical information as to the number and nature of 
articles, useful and ornamental, .indispensable for a gentleman and lady 
going into housekeeping. 

But Mr. Butterby was on his way to Mrs. Jones’s residence, and we 
must follow him. Halting opposite the house to take a survey of it, 
he saw that there was no light in Mr. Ollivera’s sitting-room : there was 
no light anywhere, that he could see. By which fact he gathered that 
the clergyman was not at home: and that was satisfactory, as he did 
not much care‘to come in contact with him just at the present uncertain 
state of affairs. 

Crossing the street, he knocked gently at the door. Miss Rye 
answered it, nobody but herself being in the house. A street gas- 
lamp shone full on her face, and the start she gave was quite visible 
to Mr. Butterby. He walked straight in to Mrs. Jones’s parlour, 
saying he had come to see her; her, Alletha Rye. Her work lay on 
the red table-cover by the lamp; Mr. Butterby sat down in the shade 
and threw back his coat; she stood by the fire and nervously stirred it, 
her hands trembling, her face blanching. 

“When that there unhappy event took place at Helstonleigh, the 
death of Counsellor Ollivera, now getting on for five years back, there 
was a good deal of doubt encompassing it round about, Miss Rye,” he 
suddenly began. 

“Doubt?” she rejoined, faintly, sitting down to the table and 
catching up her work. 

“Yes, doubt. I mean as to how the death was caused. Some said 
it was a murder, and some said it was his own doing—suicide.” 

“‘ Everybody said it was a suicide!” she interrupted, with trembling 
eagerness, her shaking fingers plying the needle as if she were working 
for very life. ‘The coroner and jury decided it to be one.” 

“* Not quite everybody,” dissented Mr. Butterby, listening with com- 
posure until she had finished. “You didn’t. I was in the churchyard 
when they put him into the ground, and heard and saw you over the 
grave.” 

‘But I had cause to—to—alter my opinion, later,” she said, her face 
turning hectic with emotion. ‘Heaven alone knows how bitterly I 
have repented of that night’s work! If cutting my tongue out after- 
wards, instead of before, could have undone my mistake ¥ 





“ Now look here ; don’t you get flurried,” interposed Mr. Butterby. 
“T didn’t come here to put you out, but just to have a rational talk on a 
point or two. I thought at the time it was a suicide, as you may 
remember: but I’m free to confess that the way in which the ball has 
been kept rolling has served to alter my opinion. Counsellor Ollivera 
was murdered !” 
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She made no reply. ‘Taking up her scissors, she began cutting away 
at the work at random, and the hectic red faded to a sickly whiteness. 

‘“‘ There was a stranger lodging at Mrs. Jones’s at the time, you re- 
member, one Godfrey Pitman. Helstonleigh said, you know, Miss 
Rye, that if anybody did it, it was him. That Godfrey Pitman is an 
uncommonly sharp card to have kept himself out of the way so long! 
Don’t you think so?” 

“T don’t think anything about it,” she answered. ‘What is it 
to me?” 

““Well, Miss Rye, I’ve the pleasure of telling you that Godfrey 
Pitman’s found !” 

The little presence of mind left in Alletha Rye seemed to quit her 
at the words. Perhaps she was no longer so capable of maintaining it 
as she once had been: the very best of our powers wear out when the 
soul’s burthen is continued long and long. 

“ Found!” she gasped, her hands falling on her work, her wild eyes 
turned to Mr. Butterby. 

“‘ Leastways, so near found, that it mayn’t be a age afore he’s took,” 
added the detective, with professional craft. “Our friends in the blue 
coats have got the clue to him. I’d not lay you the worth of that 
silver thimble of yours, Miss Rye, that he’s not standing in a certain 
dock next March assizes.” 

“In what dock? What for?” came from her trembling lips. 

“Helstonleigh dock. For what he did to Mr. Ollivera. Come, 
come, I did not want to frighten you like this, my good young woman. 
And why should it? It is not certain Pitman will be brought to trial, 
though he were guilty. Years have gone by since, and the Grea- 
torexes and Parson Ollivera may hush it up. They are humane men; 
Mr. Bede especially.” 

“You don’t believe Godfrey Pitman was guilty?” she exclaimed, 
and her eyes began to take a hard look, her voice a defiant tone. 

“Oh, don’t I!” returned Butterby. ‘ What’s more to the purpose, 
Miss Rye, the London officers and their principals, who have got it in 
hand, believe it.” 

“ And what if I tell you that Godfrey Pitman never was guilty; that 
he never raised his hand against Mr. Ollivera?” she broke forth in 
passionate accents, rising to confront him. “What if I tell you that 
it was 7?” 

Standing there before him, her eyes ablaze with light, her cheeks 
crimson, her voice ringing with power, it was nearly impossible to dis- 
believe her. For once the experienced, cool man was taken aback. 

“ You, Miss Rye!” 

“Yes, I. I, Alletha Rye. What, I say, if I tell you it was I did 
that terrible deed? Vot Godfrey Pitman. Now then! you must make 
the most of it, and do your best and worst.” 
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The avowal, together with the various ideas that came crowding as 
its accompaniment, struck Mr. Butterby dumb. He sat there gazing 
at her, his speech utterly failing him. 

“Ts this true?” he whispered, when he had found his tongue. 

“Should I avow such a thing if it were not? Oh, Mr. Butterby ! hush 
the matter up if it be in your power,” she implored, clasping her hands 
in an attitude of beseeching supplication, and her breath came in great 
gasps, so that the words were jerked out, rather than spoken. “In 
pity to me, hush it; it has lain at rest all these years. Let Godfrey 
Pitman be! for my sake, let him be! I pray you, in Heaven’s name!” 

She sat down in her chair, tottering back to it, and burst into a flood 
of hysterical tears. Mr. Butterby waited in silence till they were over, 
and then buttoned his coat to go out. Putting out her timid hand, she 
caught his arm and held it with a nervous grasp. 

“You will promise me, Mr. Butterby ?” 

“*T can’t promise anything on the spur of the moment,” said he in a 
grave, but not unkind tone. ‘ You must let me turn things over in my 
mind. For one thing, neither the hushing of the matter up, nor the 
pursuing of it, may lie with me. I told you others had got it in hand, 
Miss Rye, and I told you truth. Now there’s no need for you to come 
to the door; I can let myself out.” 

And Mr. Butterby let himself out accordingly, making no noise over 
the exit. 

“I’m dlest if I can see daylight,” he exclaimed with energy, as he 
went down the street at a brisk pace. ‘‘ Did she do it herself ?—or is 
she trying to screen Master George Winter? It’s one of the two; and 
I’m inclined to think it is the last. | Anyway, she’s a brave and a bold 
woman. Whether she did it, or whether she didn’t, it’s no light matter 
to accuse herself of mur: " 

Mr. Butterby came to a full stop: both in words and steps. It was 
but for a second of time ; and he laughed a little silent laugh at his 
own obtuseness as he passed on. 

‘I forgot her avowal at the grave. If she had done it herself, she’d 
never have gone in for that public display, lest it should turn attention 
on her. Yes, yes; she is screening Winter. Perhaps the man, hiding 
in that top floor, with nothing to do but torment his wits, got jealous of 
the counsellor below, fancying she favoured him, and so——” 

The break in Mr. Butterby’s sentence this time was occasioned by 
his shooting into an entry. Approaching towards him came Mrs. 
Jones, attended by her servant with a huge market-basket : and as he 
had neither time nor wish for an encounter with that lady at the present 
moment, he let her go by. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A TELEGRAM TO HELSTONLEIGH. 


THAT same evening, just as suddenly as Detective Butterby had shot 
into the entry, did he seem to shoot into the private room of Mr. Bede 
Greatorex. The clerks had just left the office for the evening ; Bede, 
putting things straight on his desk, was thinking of going up stairs 
to dinner. To be thus silently invaded was not pleasing: but Bede 
could only resign himself to his fate. 

In a spirit of reproach Mr. Butterby entered on the business of the 
interview, stating certain facts. Bede took alarm. Better, as he 
thought, that the earth should be arrested in its orbit, than that the part 
Godfrey Pitman played in connection with his cousin’s death at Hel- 
stonleigh should be brought to light. 

“It is the very charge, above all others, that I gave you, Mr. Butterby 
—the keeping secret what you had learnt about the identity of Godfrey 
Pitman,” broke forth Bede. 

“ And it is because I obeyed you and did keep it, that head-quarters 
have it put into others’ hands and are hauling me over the coals,” spoke 
Mr. Butterby in an injured tone. 

‘Have you told them that it was by my desire you remained pas- 
sive ?” 

“T’ve told them nothing,” was the answer. “I let ’em think that I 
was looking after Godfrey Pitman still myself, everywhere that I could 
look, high and low.” 

“Then they don’t know yet that he and my clerk Brown are the 
same?” said Bede, very eagerly. 

“Not a bit on’t. There’s not a living soul of the lot has been sharp 
enough to turn that page yet, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

“ And it must be our business to keep it closed,” whispered Bede. 
‘J will give you any reward if you can manage to do it.” 

“ Look here, sir,” spoke Butterby. “ I’m willing to oblige you as faras 
I can in reason; I’ve showed you that I am; but to fill you up with hopes 
that that secret will be a secret long, would be nothing but wilful deceit : 
and deceit’s a thing that don’t answer in the long run. When I want 

to throw people off a scent, or worm things out of ’em for the law’s 
purposes, I send their notions off on all sorts of air journeys, and think 
it no wrong: but to let you suppose I can keep from the world what I 
can’t keep, and take your thanks and rewards for doing it, is just the 
opposite case. As sure as us two be a talking here, this matter won’t 
stand at its present page; there'll be more leafs turned in it afore many 
days is gone over.” 

Leaning forward, his face and eyes wearing their gravest look, his 
elbow on the table that was between them, his finger and thumb pointed 
VOL. VIII. 
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to give force to his argument, there was that altogether in the speaker's 
aspect, in his words, that carried a shock or a shiver of conviction to 
the mind of Bede Greatorex. His heart grew faint, his face was white 
with a sickly moisture. 

“ You may think to stop it and I may think to stop it, Mr. Bece 
Greatorex: but, take my word, it won’t be stopped. There’s no longer 
a chance of it.” 

“If you—could get—Brown out of the way?” spoke Bede, scarcely 
knowing what it was he said, and speaking in a whisper. Mr. Butterby 
received the suggestion with severity. 

“It’s not to me, sir, that you should venture to say such a thing. 
I’ve been willing to help your views when it didn’t lie against my posi- 
tion and duty to do it; but I don’t think you’ve seen anything in me 
to suppose I would go beyond that. As good step into Scotland Yard 
and ask ¢hem to help a criminal to escape, as ask me. We'll let that 
drop, sir; and I'll go on to a question I should like to put. What do 
you want Godfrey Pitman out of the way for?” 

Bede did not answer. His hand was pressed upon his brow, his 
eyes wore their saddest and most dreamy look. 

“If Pitman had any share in the business at Helstonleigh, you 
ought to be the one to give him into custody, sir.” 

“For the love of Heaven, don’t pursue Pitman!” spoke Bede 
earnestly. ‘I have told you before, Mr. Butterby, that it was not he. 
So far as I believe, he never lifted his hand against John Ollivera ; he 
did not hurt a hair of his head. Accuse any one in the world that you 
please, but don’t accuse him.” 

** What if I accuse a woman?” spoke Mr. Butterby, when he had 
gazed at Bede to his satisfaction. 

Their eyes met. Bede’s face, or the detective fancied it, was growing 
whiter. 

. “Who ?—What woman?” asked Bede, scarcely above his breath. 

“ Alletha Rye.” 

With a sudden movement, looking like one of relief, Bede Greatorex 
dropped his hand and leaned back in his chair. It was as if some 
kind of rest had come to him. , 

. “Why should you bring in Alletha Rye’s name? Do you suspect 
her?” 

“T’m not clear that I do; I’m not clear that I don’t. Any how, I 
think she stands a chance of getting accused of it, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

“‘ Better accuse her.than Pitman,” said Bede, who seemed to be 
again speaking out of his uncomfortable dream. 

_Mr. Butterby, inwardly wondering at various matters, and not just 
yet able to make them meet in his official mind, rose to conclude the 
interview. A loud bell was ringing up stairs; most probably the 
announcement of dinner. 
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“Just a parting word, sir. What I chiefly stepped in to say, was 
this.. So long as the case rested in my hands, and Mr. Godfrey Pitman 
was supposed to have finally disappeared from the world, I was willing 
to oblige you, and let it, and him, and the world be. But from the 
moment that the affair shall be stirred publicly, in short, that action is 
forced upon me by others, I shall take it up again. Counsellor 
Ollivera’s case belongs of right to me ; and must be mine to the end.” 

With a civil Good-night, Mr. Butterby departed, leaving Bede 
Greatorex to his thoughts and reveries.* More unhappy ones have 
rarely been entertained in this world. Man cannot strive against fate 
for ever, and the battle had well-nigh worn him out. It almost seemed 
that he could struggle no longer, that he had no power of resistance 
left within him. Mind and body were alike weary ; the spirit fainted, 
the heart was sick. Life had long been a burden to Bede Greatorex ; 
but never did its weight lie heavier than to-night, in its refined and 
exquisite pain. 

- He had to bear it alone, you see. To lock the miserable secret, 
whatever might be its precise nature, and whoever might have been 
guilty, within his own bosom. Could he but have spoken of it to 
another, its anguish had been less keen; for, when once a great 
trouble can be imparted—be it of grief, or apprehension, or remorse ; 
be it connected with ourselves, or (worse) one very near and dear to 
us—it is lightened of half its sting. 

But that relief was denied to Bede Greatorex. 

It had been the dinner-bell. Bede did not answer to it; but that 
was not altogether unusual. 

They sat around the brilliantly lighted, well-appointed banquet. 
Where Mrs. Bede Greatorex procured her fresh hot-house flowers from 
daily, and at what cost, she alone knew. ‘They were always beautiful, 
charming to the eye, odoriferously pleasant to the senses. At the 
head of the table to-night was she, wearing amber silk, her shoulders 
very bare, her back partially shaded by the horse’s tail that drooped 
from her remarkable chignon. It was not a dinner-party ; but Mrs. 
Bede was going out later, and had dressed beforehand. 

The place at her left hand was vacant—Bede’s—who never took the 
foot of the table when his father was present. Mr. Greatorex supposed 
his son was detained in the office, and sent a servant to see. Judge 
Kene sat on the right of Mrs. Bede; he had called in, and stayed to 
dinner without ceremony. Clare Joliffe and Miss Channing sat on 
either side Mr. Greatorex. Frank was dining out. Clare was returning 
to France for Christmas, after her many months’ stay in the country. 
Her chignon was more fashionable than a quartern loaf, and certainly 
larger, but lacking that great achievement, the tail. Annabel’s quiet 
head presented a contrast to those two of the mode. 

Bede came up. Shaking hands with Sir Thomas Kene, he passed 
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round to his:chair ; his manner was restless, his thin cheeks were hectic. 
The, Judge had not seen him for some little time. Gazing at him 
across the table, he wondered what malady he could be suffering from, 
and how much more like a shadow he would be able to become—and 
live. Mr. Greatorex, anxiously awake to every minute glance or motion 
bearing on. his son’s health, spoke. 

“Are you thinking Bede looks worse, Sir Thomas ?” 

“ He does not look better,” was the reply. ‘‘ You should see a doctor 
and take some tonics, Bede.”+ 

“T am all right, Judge, thank you,” was Bede’s answer, as he turned 
a whole lot of crofitons into his purée de pois—and would afterwards 
send it away nearly untasted. 

Dinner was just over when a servant whispered to Mr. Greatorex that 
he was wanted. Going down at once to his room he found Henry 
William Ollivera. 

“Why did you not come up, William? Kene is there.” 

“T am in no fit mood for company, uncle,” was the clergyman’s reply. 
“‘ The trouble has come at last.” 

In all the phases of agitation displayed by Henry Ollivera, and when 
speaking of the affair he generally displayed more or less, Mr. Greatorex 
never saw him so much moved as now. Leaning forward on his chair, 
his eyes bright, his cheeks burning as with the red of an autumn leaf, 
his hands feverish, his voice sunk to a whisper, he entered on the tale he 
had to tell. 

“Do you zemember my saying to you one day in the dining-room 
above, that I thought it was a woman? Do you remember it, 
uncle ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“In the weeks that have gone on since, the suspicion has only gained 
ground in my mind. Without cause: I am bound te say it, without 
further cause. Nay, almost in the teeth of what might have served to 
diminish suspicion. For, if Godfrey Pitman be really somewhere in 
existence, and hiding himself, the natural supposition would be, as 
Jelf thinks, that Ze was the one.” 

Mr. Greatorex nodded assent. ‘And yet you suspect the woman ! 
Can you not say who she is Henry ?” 

“Ves, I can say now. I have come here to say it—Alletha Rye !” 

Mr. Greatorex evinced no surprise. He had fancied it might be 
upon her that his nephew’s doubts had been running. And he deemed 
it a crotchet indeed. 

“I think you must be entirely mistaken,” he said with emphasis. 
“What little I know of the young woman, tends to give me a very 
high opinion of her. She appears to be almost the last person in the 
world capable of such a crime as that, or of any crime.” 

“She might have done it ina moment's passion; she might have 
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- been playing with the pistol and fired it accidentally, and then was 
afraid to avow it: but she dd it uncle.” 

“Go on.” 

“‘T have been distracted with doubt. Distracted,” emphatically 
repeated Mr. Ollivera. “For of course I knew that my suspicions of 
her, strong though they have been growing, did not prove her guilty. 
But to-night I have heard her avow it with her own lips.” 

“* Avow what?” 

“That she murdered John !” 

“What !—has she confessed to you?” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

“No. I heard itaccidentally. Perhaps I ought to say surreptitiously. 
And, hearing it in that manner, the question rises in my mind whether 
or not I should make use of the knowledge so gained. I cannot bear 
anything like dishonourable or under-handed dealing ; no, not even in 
this cause, uncle.” 

Mr. Greatorex made no reply. He was taken up with noting the 
strangely eager gaze fixed on him. Something in it, he knew not what, 
recalled to his memory a dead face, lying alone on the border of a 
distant churchyard. 

“Tt is some few weeks ago now that Mrs. Jones gave mea latch-key,” 
resumed Mr. Ollivera. “In fact, I asked her for it. Coming in so 
often, and sometimes detained out late at night with the sick, I felt 
that it would be a convenience to me, and save trouble to the maid. 
This evening, upon letting myself in with it about tea-time, I found the 
passage i darkness; the girl, I supposed, had delayed to light the 
lamp. My movements are not noisy at any time, as you know, and I 
went groping on in silence, feeling my way: not from any wish to be 
stealthy—such a thought never entered my head—but because Mr. 
Roland Yorke is given to leave ali kinds of articles about, and I was 
afraid of stumbling over something. I was making for the table at the 
end of the passage, on which matches are generally kept, sometimes a 
chamber candle. Feeling for these, I heard a voice in Mrs. Jones’s 
parlour that I have not heard many times in my life, but nevertheless I 
knew it instantly—Butterby’s, the detective.” 

“‘ Butterby’s !” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. “I did not know he was 
in London.” 

“Uncle! It was Alletha Rye’s voice that answered him. Her voice, 
and no other’s, disguised with agitation though it was. I heard her say 
that it was herself who killed my brother; that Godfrey Pitman had 
never raised a hand against him.” 

“ You—really heard her say this, William?” breathed Mr. Greatorex. 

“Tt is true as that Iam a living man. It seemed to me that the 
officer must have been accusing Godfrey Pitman of the crime. I heard 
the man’s surprised answer ‘ You, Miss Rye!’ I heard her again re- 
iterate her self-accusing avowal. ‘Yes, I,’ she said, ‘I, Alletha Rye, 
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not Godfrey Pitman.’ I heard her go on to tell Butterby that he might 
do his best and his worst.” 

Mr. Greatorex sat like one bereft of motion. “This confounds me, 
William,” he presently said. 

“Tt confounded me,” replied Mr. Ollivera.. ‘ Nearly took my senses 
from me, for I’m sure I had no rational reason left. The first thought 
that came to me was, that they had better not see me there or discover 
they had been overheard, until I had decided what my course should be. 
So I stepped silently up to my room, and the detective went away; and, 
close upon that, Mrs. Jones and the maid came in together. Mrs. 
Jones called her sister to account for not having lighted the hall-lamp, 
little thinking how the darkness had served me.” 

“But for your telling me this yourself, William, I had not believed 
a,” 

“Tt is true as Heaven’s gospel,” spoke the clergyman in his painful 
earnestness. ‘I sat a short while in my room, unable to decide what 
I ought to do, and then I came down here to tell you of it, uncle. It is 
very awful.” 

“ Awful that it should have been Alletha Rye, you mean?” 

“Yes, I have been praying, seeking, working for this discovery ever 
since John died ; and, now that it has come in this most sudden manner, 
it brings nothing but perplexity with it. Oh, poor helpless mortals that 
we are!” added the clergyman, clasping his hands. ‘“ We set our hearts 
upon some longed-for end, spend our days toiling for it, our nights sup- 
plicating for it ; and when God answers us according to our short-sighted 
wish, the result is but as the apples of Sodom, filling our mouths with 
ashes. Anybody but Alletha Rye; almost anybody; and I had not 
hesitateda moment. But I have lived under the same roof with her, in 
pleasant, friendly intercourse ; I have preached to her on Sundays ; I 
have given her Christ’s Holy Sacrament with my own hands: in a serious 
illness that she had, I used to goand pray by her bedside. Oh, Uncle 
Greatorex, I cannot see where my duty lies ; I am torn with conflicting 
doubt !” 

To the last words Mr. Ollivera had a listener that he had not bar- 
gained for—Judge Kene. About to take his departure, the Judge had 
come in without ceremony to say Good-night to Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Why, what is amiss?” he cried, noting the signs of agitation as well 
as the words. 

And they told him ; told him all; there was no reason why it should 
be kept from him ; and Mr. Ollivera begged for his counsel and advice. 
The Judge gave it, and most emphatically ; deciding as a judge more 
than as a humane man—and Thomas Kene was that. 

“You cannot hesitate, Ollivera. This poor unhappy woman, Alletha 
Rye, must be brought to answer for her crime. Think of Aim, your 
brother, and my once dear friend, lying unavenged in his shameful 
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grave! Humanity isa great and a good virtue, but John’s memory 
must outweigh it.” 

“Yes, yes; I am thinking of him always,” murmured the clergyman, 
his face lighting. 

The initiative was taken by Mr. Greatorex. On the departure of 
the Judge and the clergyman, who went out together, Mr. Greatorex 
dropped a line to Scotland Yard. Butterby happened to be there, and 
answered it in person. Shortly and concisely Mr. Greatorex gave his 
orders. 

“‘ And I have no resource but to act upon them,” coolly observed the 
imperturbable Butterby. ‘But I don’t think the party was Alletha 
Rye.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex. 

‘No, sir, I don’t. Leastways, to my mind, there’s grave reasons 
against it. The whole affair, from beginning to end, seems encompassed 
with nothing but doubts ; and that’s the blessed truth.” 

‘* T would like to ask you if Alletha Rye has or has not made a con- 
fession to you this evening, Mr. Butterby—to the effect that she was 
the one who killed Mr. Ollivera ?” 

“If nobody was in the house but her—as she said—she’s been talk- 
ing,” thought the detective. ‘ Confound these women for simpletons ! 
‘They’d prate their necks away.” 

But Mr. Greatorex was looking at him, waiting for the answer. 

“‘T was with Alletha Rye this evening; I went there for my own pur- 
poses, to see what I could get out of her; little suspecting she’d say 
what she did. But I don’t believe her any the more for having said it. 
The fact is, Mr. Greatorex, that in this case there’s wheels within 
wheels, a’most more than in any I’ve ever had to do with. I can’t yet 
disclose what they are, even to you ; but I’m trying to work them round 
and make one fit into*another.” 

“Do you know that Alletha Rye was not guilty of it ?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Very good. Lose no time. Get a warrant to apprehend Alletha 
Rye, and execute it. If you telegraph to Helstonleigh at once, the 
warrant may be up, and she in custody before midday to-morrow.” 

No more dallying with the law or with fate now. That was over. 
Mr. Butterby went straight to the telegraph office, and sent a message 
flying to Helstonleigh. 

And Bede Greatorex went out to take part in an evening’s gaiety with 
his wife, and came home to his rest, and rose the next morning to go 
about his occupation, unconscious of what the day was destined to 
bring forth. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
LIFE’S SANDS RUNNING ON. 


A cot brisk air, with suspicion of a frost. It was a day or two previous 
to the one told of in the last two chapters, when Mr. Butterby was busy 
paying visits. Being convenient to record that renowned officer’s 
doings first, we yielded him the precedence, and in consequence have 
to go back a little. 

The brightness of the afternoon was passing. In his writing-room, 
leaning back in a large easy-chair before the fire, sat Hamish Channing. 
Some papers lay on the table, work of various kinds ; but, looking at 
Hamish, it almost seemed as though he had done with work for ever. 
A face less beautiful than Hamish Chaining’s would have appeared 
painfully thin: his, spite of its wasted aspect, had yet a wondrous 
charm. The remark was once made that Hamish Channing’s was a face 
that would be beautiful always; beautiful to the end; beautiful in dying. 
See it now. The perfect contour of the features is shown the plainer in 
their attenuation ; the skin seems transparent, the cheeks are delicately 
flushed, the eyes are very blue and bright. If the countenance had 
looked etherealized earlier in the history, and any cavilled at the word, 
they would scarcely have cavilled at it now. But in the strangely spiritual 
expression, speaking, one knew not how, of Heaven, there was an ever- 
present sadness, as if trouble had been hard at work with him ; as if 
all that was of the earth, earthy, had been crucified away. 

Nobody seemed certain of it yet—that he was dying. He bore up 
bravely ; working still a little at home ; but not going to the office : 
that was beyond him. The doctors had not said there was no hope : 
his wife, though she might inwardly feel how it was, would not speak it. 
He sat at the head of his table yet ; he was careful of his appearance 
as of yore. His smile was genial’still ; his loving words were cheerful, 
sometimes gay; his sweet kindliness to all around was more marked. 
Oh, it was not in the face only that the look of Heaven appeared : if 
ever a spark of the Divine spirit of love and light had been vouchsafed 
to man’s soul, it surely had been to that of Hamish Channing. 

He wore a coat of black velvet, a vest of the same, across which his 
gold chain passed, with its drooping seul. The ring, formerly Mr. 
Channing’s, no longer made believe to fi: the littie finger ; it was worn 
on the second. His hair, carefully brushed as ever, looked like threads 
of dark gold in the sunlight. Certainly it could not be said that Ham- 
ish gave in to his illness. Whatever his complaint might be, the medicai 
men did not call it by any name; there was a little cough, a strange 
want of tone and strength, a quick, continual, almost perceptible wast- 
ing. Whether Hamish had cherished visions of recovery for himself 
could not be known; most earnestly he had hoped for it. If only for 
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thessake of his wife and child, he désired to live: and existence itself, 
even in the midst of a great and crushing disappointment, is hard to 
resign.’ But the truth, long dawning on his mind, had shown itself to 
him fully at last, as it does in. similar cases to’ most of us: whether 
Hamish’s weakness had taken a. stride, and brought conviction of its 
formidable nature, or whether it might be that he was temporarily feel- 
ing worse, a sadness, as of death itself, lay upon him this afternoon. 

It had been a short life—as men count lives ; he had not yet num- 
bered two-and-thirty years. But for the awful disappointment that was 
drying its fibres away, he might say that it had been a supremely happy 
one. Perhaps no man, with the sweet and sunny temperament of Ham- 
ish Channing, possessing the same Christian principles, could be other- 
wise than happy. He did not remember ever to have’ done ill wilfully 
to mortal man, in thought, word, or deed. It had been done to him : 
but he forgave it. Nevertheless, a sense of injustice, a bitter pang of 
disappointment, of hopeless failure as to this world, lay on his heart, 
when he recalled what the past few months had brought him. Leaning 
there on his chair, his sad eyes tracing figures in the fire, he was_recall- 
ing things one by one. His never-ceasing, ever-hopeful work, and the 
bright dreams of future fame that had made its sunshine. _He remem- 
bered, as though it were to-day, the evening that first review met his 
eye—when he had been entertaining his brother-in-law, the Reverend 
William Yorke, and others—and the shock it gave him. Think of it 
when he would, even now it brought him a sensation of sick faintness. 
Older men have become paralyzed: from a similar shock. ‘That first 
review had been so closely followed by others, equally unjust, equally 
cruel, that they all seemed as one blow. After that there appeared to 
be a sort of pause in his life, when time and events stood still, when he 
moved as one in a dream of misery, when all things around him were 
as dead, and he along with them. The brain never (as it seemed) stopped 
beating, or the bosom’s pain working, or the sense of humiliation to quit 
him. And then, as the days went on, bodily weakness supervened ; and 
—-there he was, dying. Dying! going surely to his God and Saviour ; he 
felt that ; but leaving his dear ones, wife and child, to the frowns of a 
hard world alone ; without suitable provision. And the book—the good, 
scholarly, attractive book, upon which he had bestowed the best of 
his bright genius, that he had written as to Heaven—was lying 
unread. Wasted ! 

“ Papa, shall I put on her blue frock or her green? She is going out 
for a walk.” 

The interruption came from Miss Nelly, who sat on the -hearth-mg, 
dressing her doll. There was no reply, and Nelly looked up: she wore 
a blue frock herself ; its sleeves and. the white pinafore tied together 
with blue ribbon. Her pretty little feet in their shoes: and socks were 
stretched out, and her curls fell in a golden shower. 
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“Shall baby wear her blue frock or her green, papa? Papa, then ! 
Which is prettiest ?” 

Hamish aroused, looked down on the child witha smile. “The blue, 
i think : and then baby-doll will be like Nelly.” 

But Mrs, Channing, sewing at the window, turned her head. Some- 
thing in her husband’s face or in his weary tone struck her. 

“ Do you feel worse, Hamish ?” 

“No, love. Not particularly.” 

Sadder yet, the voice ; a kind of hopeless, weary sadness, depressing 
to hear. Ellen quitted her seat, and came to him. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“Not much, dear. The future has cleared itself: that’s all.” 

“The future ?” 

“T cannot struggle any longer, Ellen. I have preached faith and 
patience to others, but they seem to have deserted me. I—I almost 
think the very strife itself is helping on the end.” 

Sharp though the pang was, that pierced her breast, she would not 
show it. Miss Nelly chattered below, asking questions of her doll, and 
making believe to answer. 

“The end, Hamish !” 

He took her hand and looked straight in her face as she stood by him. 
“* Have you not seen it, Ellen ?” 

With a heart and bosom that alike quivered,—with a standing-still of 
all her pulses,—with a catching-up of breath, as a sob, Mrs. Channing 
was conscious of a stab of pain. Oh yes—yes—she had seen it; and 
the persuading herself that she had not, had been but a sickly, miserable 
pretence at cheating. 

“But for leaving you and the little one, Ellen, there would be no 
strife,” he whispered, letting his forehead rest for a moment on her arm. 
“It is a long while now that my dreams—lI had almost said my visions— 
have been of that world to which we are all journeying, which every one 
of us must enter sooner or later. There will be no pain, or trouble, or 
weariness there. Only the other night, as I lay between sleep and wake, 
I seemed to have passed its portals into a soft, bright, soothing light, a 
haven of joyous peace and rest.” 

“ And if dolly’s good, and does not spoil her new blue frock, she 
shall go out for a walk,” was heard from the hearth-rug. Hamish put his 
elbow on the arm of the chair, and covered his face with his slender fingers. 

“ But when I think of my wife and child—and I am always thinking 
of them, Ellen,—when I realize the bitter truth that I must leave them, 
why then at times it seems as if my heart must break with its intense 
pain. Ellen, my darling, I would not, even yet, have spoken, but that I 
know you must have been waiting for it.” 

“T could have borne any trouble better than this,” she answered, pres- 
sing her hands together. 
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“Tt will be softened to you, I am sure, Ellen. I am ever praying 
that it may.” 

“ But Re 

Visitors in the drawing-room : Mrs. Bede Greatorex and Miss Joliffe. 
A servant came to announce them. She had said that her mistress was 
at home, and Ellen had to go up. Hamish, with his remaining strength, 
lifted Miss Nelly on his knee, doll and all. 

“Hush, papa, please! Baby is fatigued with making her toilette. 
She wants to go to sleep.” 

“What would Nelly say if papa told her he also wanted to go to 
sleep ?” 

Miss Nelly lay back in papa’s arms while she considered the ques- 
tion, the doll hushed in hers. Ah me, it is ever thus! We clasp and 
love our children : they love others, who are more to them than we are, 

“Why? Are you tired, papa ?” 

“A little weary, dear.” 

“Then go to sleep. Doll shall be quiet.” 

“The sleep’s not coming just yet, Nelly. And—when it does come— 
papa may not awake from it.” 

“‘ Not ever, ever, ever?” asked Nelly, opening her blue eyes in won- 
der, but not taking in at all the true sense of the question. 

“Not ever—here.” 

“The princess went into a sleep in my tale-book, and lay on the bed 
with roses in her hair, and never awoke, never, never, till the good old 
fairy came and touched her,” said Miss Nelly. 

There ensued a pause. Hamish Channing’s lip quivered a little ; but 
no one, save himself, could have guessed how every fibre of his heart 
was aching. 

“ Nelly,” he resumed, his voice and manner alike gravely earnest, his 
eyes reading hers, “I want to give you a charge. Should papa have to 
go on a long journey, you would be all that mamma has left. Take you 
care, my child, to be ever dutiful to her ; to be obedient to her slightest 
wish ; and to love her with a double love.” 

“ A long, long, long journey ?” demanded Miss Nelly. 

** Very long.” 

“ And when would you come back again to this house ?” 

“‘ Not ever.” 

“ Where would it be to, papa?” 

“‘ Heaven,” he softly whispered. 

Nelly rose up in his arms, the blue eyes more wondering than before. 

“* But that would be to die!” 

“ And if it were?” 

Down fell the doll unheeded. The child’s fears were aroused. She 
threw her little arms about his neck. 

“Oh papa, papa, don’t die! Don’t die!” 
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“ But if I must, Ellen?” 

Only once in her whole life could she remember that he had called 
her by her true name, and that was when her grandpapa died. She 
began to tremble. 

“Who would take care of me, papa?” 

“cc God. ” 

She hid her face upon his velvet waistcoat, strangely still. 

“He would guide, and guard, and love you ever, Ellen. Loving Him, 
you would be His dear child always, and He would bring you in time to 
me. Look up, my dear one.” 

“ Must you go the journey ?” 

“T fear so.” 

“Oh, papa !—and don’t you care—don’t you care for mamma and 
me, that you must leave us ?” 

“Care!” 

He could say no more ; the word seemed to put the finishing stroke 
to his breaking heart. Sobs broke from his lips ; tears, such as man 
rarely sheds, streamed down on the little nestling head. A cry of an- 
guish, patient and imploring, that the parting might be soothed to them 
all, went up aloft to his Father in heaven. 

After dusk came on, when the visitors were got rid of,—for Clare Jo- 
liffe had stayed an unconscionable time, talking over old interests at 
Helstonleigh—Mrs. Channing found her husband asleep in his chair 
Closing the door softly on him, she sat down by the dining-room fire, 
and the long pent-up tears burst forth, Hamish Channing’s wife was a 
brave woman : but there are griefs that go well nigh, when they fall, to 
shatter the bravest of us. Miss Nelly, captured ever so long ago by 
nurse, was at tea in the nursery. 

Roland Yorke surprised Mrs. Channing in her sorrow. Roland never 
came into the house with a clatter now (at least when he thought of its: 
master’s sick state), but with as softly decorous a step as his boots could 
be controlled to. Down he sat in silence, on the opposite side of the 
hearth, and saw the reflection of Mrs. Channing’s tears in the fire-light. 

“Is he worse 2” asked Roland, when he had stared a little. 

“No,” she answered, scarcely making a pretence to conceal her grief. 
“‘ T fear there will not be very much ‘worse’ in it at all, Roland : a little 
more weakness perhaps; and that will be all. I am afraid the end is 
very near. I fancy he thinks so.” 

Roland grew hot and cold ; a dart took him under his waistcoat. 

“Let’s understand, Mrs. Channing. Don’t play with a fellow. Do 
you mean that Hamish is—going—to die ?” 

“Ves, I am sure there is no more hope.” 

“€ My goodness !”—and Roland rubbed his hot and woe-stricken face, 

“Why hewas betteryesterday. Hewaslaughingand talking like anything.” 

“Not really better. It is as I say, Roland.” 
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“Tf ever I saw such a miserable world as this!” exclaimed Roland : 
who, though indulging at times some private despondency upon the case, 
had perhaps not realized its utter hopelessness until now, when the words 
put it unmistakably before him. “I never thought—at least, much— 
but what he’d get well again : the fine, good, handsome man. I'd like 
to know why he couldn’t, and what has killed him.” 

“The reviews have done it,” said Ellen, in a low tone. 

Roland groaned. A suspicion, that they must have had something to 
do with the decay, had been upon himself. Hamish had never been quite 
the same after they appeared : his spirit had seemed to fade away in a 
subdued sadness, and subsequently his health followed it. 

“The cruel reviews broke his heart,” resumed Mrs. Channing. “I 
am certain of it, Roland. A less sensitive man would not have felt it 
vitally ; a man, physically stronger, could not have suffered in health. 
But he is sensitive amidst the most sensitive ; he never, I believe, with 
all his bright face and fine form, was physically strong. And so—he 
could not bear the blow, and it has killed him.” 

Roland sat pulling at his whiskers in desperate gloom. Mrs. Channing 
shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“If I could but pitch into the reviewers !” he cried. “ Were I rich, 
I'd offer a thousand pounds’ reward to anybody who would bring me 
their names. Hang the lot! And if you were not by, Mrs. Channing, 
it’s a worse word than that I'd say.” 

She shook her head. “ Pitching into the reviewers, Roland, would 
not give him back his life. ‘The publisher thinks that one man wrote 
them all: or got them written. Some one who must have had a grudge 
against Hamish. It does seem like it.” 

Roland’s picture might have been taken as an emblem of Despair. 
Suddenly the face brightened a little, the sanguine temperament re- 
sumed its sway. 

“Don’t you lose heart, Mrs. Channing. I'll tell you something that 
happened to me at Port Natal. Uncommon hard-up, I was, and lying 
in a place with a strong fever upon me. I thought I was dying; I did 
indeed. I was dreaming of Helstonleigh and all the old people there ; 
I seemed to see Arthur and Hamish, and Hamish smiled at me in his 
bright way, and said ‘Cheer up, it will be all right, old friend.’ Upon 
that, somebody was standing by the bed—which was nothing but a sack 
of sand that you rolled off unpleasantly—laying hold of my pulse and 
looking down at me. I mean really, you know. A chap in the room 
said it was a doctor; perhaps it was ; but he got me nothing but some 
herb-tea to drink. ‘Take courage,’ says he to me, ‘it’s half the 
battle!’ I got well in time, and so may Hamish. You take courage, 
Mrs. Channing.” 

She smiled a little. ‘My taking courage would not help my husband, 
Roland.” 
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“Well—no ; perhaps it mightn’t,” acknowledged Roland, resuming 
his gloom. ‘“ Where is he?” 

She pointed to the other room. “ Asleep before the fire.” 

Roland softly opened the door and looked in. The fire-light played 
on Hamish Channing’s wasted features ; and his dreams seemed to be 
of a pleasant nature, for a smile sat on the delicate lips: lips that had 
always shown so plainly the man’s remarkable refinement. Nevertheless, 
sleeping and dreaming peacefully, there was something in the face that 
spoke of coming death. And Roland could have burst into sobs as he 
stood there. 

Going back again, and closing the door quietly, Roland found the 
company augmented in the person of his brother Gerald. For some 
time past Gerald Yorke had heard from one and another of Hamish 
Channing’s increased illness, which made no impression upon him, 
except a slightly favourable one ; for, if Hamish were incapacitated from 
writing, it would be a rival removed from Gerald’s path. This afternoon 
he was told that Hamish was thought to be past recovery ; in fact, dying. 
That did arouse ‘him a little; the faint spark of conscience Gerald 
Yorke possessed took a twinge, and he thought as he was near the 
house he’d give a call in. 

“ You are quite a stranger,” Mrs. Channing was saying, meeting Gerald 
with a cordial hand and a grasp.of welcome. “What has kept you 
away?” 

“ Aw—been busy of late; and—aw—worried,” answered Gerald, 
according a distant nod to Roland. ‘“ What’s this I hear about Hamish ? 
—That he is dying !” 

“Well, I don’t think you need blurt out that strong word to Mrs. 
Channing, Gerald,” interposed hot Roland. “Dying, indeed! Do you 
¢all it manners? I don’t.” 

“I beg Mrs. Channing’s pardon,” Gerald was beginning, half cyni- 
cally ; but Ellen’s voice rose to interrupt. 

“Tt makes no difference, Roland,” she kindly said. “It is the truth, 
you know ; and I am not blind to it.” 

** What’s the matter with him?” asked Gerald. 

The matter with him? Ellen Channing told the brief story in a few 
words. The cruel reviews had broken his heart. Gerald listened, and 
felt himself turn into a white heat inside and out. 

“The reviews!” he exclaimed. “I don’t understand you, Mrs. 
Channing.” 

“Of course you read them, Gera.d, and must know their bitter, 
shameful injustice,” she explained. ‘They were such ‘that might have 
struck a blow even to a strong man: they struck a fatal one to Hamish. 
He had staked his whole heart and hope upon the book ; he devoted to 
it the great and good abilities with which God had gifted him ; he made 
it worthy of all praise ; and false men rose up and blasted it. A strong 
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word you may deem that, Gerald, for me to use ; but it is 2 true one. 
They rose up, and—in envy, as I believe—set themselves to write and 
work out a deliberate lie : they got it sent forth to the world in effectual 
channels, and &i//ed the book. Perhaps they did not intend also to kill 
the writer.” 

Gerald’s white face looked whiter than usual. His eyes, in their hard 
stare, were very ugly. 

“Still I can’t understand,” he said. “The critiques were, of course, 
rather severe : but how can critiques kill a man?” 

“ And if you, being a reviewer yourself, Gerald, could only get to find 
out who the false-hearted hound was,—for it’s thought to have been one 
fellow who penned the lot—you’d oblige me,” put in Roland. “I'd repay 
him, as I’ve seen it done at Port Natal. His howling would be some- 
thing fine.” 

“You do not yet entirely understand, I see, Gerald,” sadly answered 
Ellen, paying no attention to Roland’s interruption, while Gerald turned 
his shoulder upon him. “In one sense the reviews did not kill. They 
did not, for instance, strike Hamish dead at once, or break his heart 
with a stroke. In fact, you may think the expression, a broken heart, 
but a figure of speech ; and in a degree of course it is so. But there 
are some natures, and his is one, who are so sensitively organized that a 
cruel blow shatters them. Had Hamish been stronger he might have 
borne it, have got over it in time ; but he had been working beyond his 
strength ; and I think also his strangely eager hope in regard to the book 
must have helped to wear out his frame. It was his first work, you know. 
When the blow came he had not strength to rally from it; mind and 
body were alike stricken down, and so the weakness set in and laid 
hold of him.” 

“What are these natures good for?” fiercely demanded Gerald, in a 
tone as if he were resenting some personal injury. 

“ Only for Heaven, as it seems to me,” she gently answered. 

Gerald rubbed his face ; he could not get any colour into it, and 
there ensued a pause. Presently Ellen spoke again. 

“T remember, when I was quite a girl, reading of a somewhat similar 
case in one of Bulwer Lytton’s books. A young artist painted a great 
picture—great to him—and insisted on being concealed in the room 
while a master came to judge of it. The judgment was adverse ; not, 
perhaps, particularly harsh and cruel in itself, only sounding so to the 
painter ; and it killed him. Not at the moment, Gerald ; I don’t mean 
that ; he lived to become ill, and he went to Italy for his health, his 

heart gradually. breaking. He never spoke of what the blow had been 
to hiza, or that it had crushed out his hope and life, but died hiding it. 
Hamish has never spoken.” 

“What I want to know is, where’s the use of people being like this ?” 
pursued Gerald. “What are they made for?” 
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“Scarcely for earth,” she answered. 


is not meant for the world’s coinage.” 
“T’d rather be a bit of brittle china, than made so that I.couldn’t 
stand a review,” said Gerald. “It’s to be hoped there’s not many 


such.” 
“ Only one in tens of thousands, Gerald.” 


“ Does it—trouble him?” asked Gerald, hesitatingly. 

“The advance of death ?—yes, in a degree. Not for the death, 
Gerald ; but the quitting me and Nelly.” 

“’m not yet what Hamish and Arthur are, safe to be heard up there 
when they ask for a thing,” again interrupted Roland, jerking his head 
upwards : “ but I do pray that from the day that bad base man hears of 
Hamish Channing’s death, he’ll be haunted by his ghost for ever. My 
goodness! I’d not like to have murder on my conscience. It’s as bad 
as the fellow who killed Mr. Ollivera.” 

Gerald Yorke rose. Ellen asked him to wait and see Hamish, but 
he answered, in what seemed a desperate hurry, that he had an engage- 


ment. 
“You might like to take a peep at him, Gerald,” spoke Roland. 


“‘ His face looks as peaceful as if it were sainted.” 
Gerald’s answer was to turn tail and go off. Roland, who had some 
copying on hand that was being waited for, stayed to shake hands with 


Mrs. Channing. 

“ Look here,” he whispered to her. “Don’t you let him worry his 
mind about you and Nelly : in the way of money, you know. I shall 
be sure to get into something good soon ; Vincent will see to that ; and 


I'll take care of both of you. Good bye.” 
Poor, penniless, good-hearted Roland ! 


of all the world. 
With a run he caught up Gerald, who was striding along rapidly. 


Oblivious of all save the present distress, even of Gerald’s past coldness, 
Roland attempted to take his arm. And got repulsed for his pains. 

“My way does not lie the same as yours, I think,” was Gerald’s 
haughty remark. Roland would not resent it. 

“T say, Ger, is it not enough to make one sad? It wouldn’t have 
mattered much had it been you or me to be taken: but Hamish Chan- 
ning ! we can’t afford to lose such a one as him.” 

“Thank you,” said Gerald. ‘“ Speak for yourself.” 

“‘ And with Hamish the bread and cheese dies. 


money. Perhaps she'll not feel the want of it, though. 
arms off for that darling little Nelly—and for her too, for Hamish’s 


He would have “taken care ” 


She has but little 
I'd work my 


sake.” 
“TJ don’t believe he is dying at all,” said Gerald. ‘“ Reviews kill 


him, indeed ! it’s altogether preposterous. 
sense in this world.” 


Women talk wretched non- 
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Without so much as a parting Good-night, Gerald struck across the 
street and disappeared. By the time he arrived at his chambers, his 
mind had fully persuaded itself that there was nothing serious the matter 
with Hamish Channing : and he felt that he could like to shake Winny 
(who had been zs informant) for alarming him. 

His servant brought him a letter as he entered, and Gerald tore it 
open. It proved to be from Sir Vincent Yorke, inviting Gerald down 
to Sunny Mead on the morrow for a couple of days’ shooting. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Gerald. ‘“ Vin’s coming iound, is he! I'll go, 
and get out of him a hundred or so, to bring back with me to town. 
That’s good. Hurrah !” 


(Zo be continued.) 


— PRR LCR 


NIGHT. 


THE stars are gleaming overhead, 

By golden-footed air-nymphs led, 

And as the shining myriads march 
Around the trembling, dark-blue arch, 
The night doth drop her curtain down 
On valleys fair and hill-sides brown. 


The wild bird sleeps within its nest, 
The billows wear a sea-foam crest, 
And in yon tangled jungle deep 
Their dewy tears the roses weep ; 
For such a shrine an offering meet, 
They pour out their oblation sweet. 


The sky’s still girt with zones of stars, 
And redder glows the disc of Mars, 
Waiting the day-spring, pale and wan ; 
The dreamy hours move noiseless on, 
While angels watch and ward do keep 
O’er the cold world, enwrapp’d in sleep. 
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NE fine day, when the Widow Tough was hard at work as 
usual, loud cries assailed her ears; in rushed her son, 
Tommy, shrieking out a grievous tale of wrong, whose coherence, be- 
tween sobs and fright, was not very understandable. He was seated on 
the topmost branch of Farmer Jones’s highest cherry-tree, to rest him- 
self and get a bit of shade, mof to touch the cherries of course, when 
the farmer’s dog, Wolf, ran up after him, and bit him dreadfully. 
Tommy’s chin, and Tommy’s pinafore were dripping with what the 
widow took to be human gore; and away she ran, being an excitable 
woman, through the village, alarming it with her piteous cries and 
telling her tale of woe. 

Everybody rose up, eager to avenge Tommy Tough. The mayor 
put on his cocked hat; the beadle took his staff; labourers caught 
hold of the nearest pitchforks, the wives got their tongues in order: the 
curate, writing his sermon, made use of the occasion to introduce the 
lamentable ferocity of dogs, as applicable to human nature. Such a 
commotion was never before witnessed: the good people could not tire 
of repeating the wicked tale one to another. Sweet little Tommy 
Tough, quietly sheltering himself from the heat a-top of Farmer Jones’s 
big cherry-tree, doing no harm and thinking none, poor child, had 
been set upon by that savage brute, Wolf, and had his chin bitten off! 
Had the dog bitten off ‘heir chins, they could not have taken up the 
wrong more warmly; Tommy Tough’s cause was made their own. 
The cocked hat and the pitchforks and the official staff set out ona 
hot search up and down the village, to inflict condign punishment on 
this miserable dog. He could not be found, however; the crafty 
Wolf had hid himself; and it was a good thing, no doubt, that the 
farmer had gone safe off to market, or they might have attacked him, 
instead. © 

But when the disturbance was at its height, and Tommy being made 
into the ninth martyr of the world, a simple fellow, basking on a sunny 
bench near the public pump, who had always been looked upon as next 
door to a born natural, suddenly enquired in what way the dog, Wolf, had 
got up the tree to Tommy Tough. The direct question struck the 
people dumb. Very true: dogs don’t climb; how did he get up? Their 
senses, scared away by excitement, began to return in small instal- 
ments: at length, one of them proposed to apply to Tommy himself 
for information on the point, and they all turned their steps to Mrs. 
Tough’s cottage. They found Tommy roaring: at the best of times 
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there was nothing that sweet boy hated like soap and water. His 
mother, applying them, was making the astounding discovery that the 
damages did not proceed from dog-bites, but from cherry-juice: and 
Tommy’s face and pinafore were looking clean and uninjured as a 
new pin. ‘ How did the dog get up to you, Tommy Tough ?” asked 
the invading crowd; and Tommy, instead of answering, roared the 
louder. “ Dogs can’t climb: he could not have got up to the ‘op of 
the cherry-tree, Tommy, had he tried ever so.” “He did,” avowed 
Tommy. “He didn’t,” said the people. ‘‘ He came up to the middle 
of it,” sobbed Tommy, his face growing red and his eyes round. “ But 
he could not get up as far as the middle,” said seventeen voices 
together. “O—o—o—o—o—h !” howled Tommy, fit to choke, “I’m 
sure then he stood at the foot and barked.” “Oh, you frightful little 
sinner!” cried the Widow Tough; “the poor dog only frightened 
you, he did, and you’ve been stealing Farmer Jones’s cherries.” And 
forthwith Tommy Tough got a sound whipping. So the village betook 
itself home in discomfiture, its tail (metaphorically speaking) hanging 
sheepishly between its legs. The mayor, making believe he was hot, 
doubled his cocked hat under his arm ignominiously, the beadle hid 
his staff in a ditch, to be fetched at night, the pitchforks and tongues 
became harmless ; and the parson surreptitiously tore a page out of his 
sermon and told not a soul that it had ever been in it. 

Now the above village fable in itself is nothing; Tommy Toughs 
and credulous mothers are to be met with every day: the curiosity of 
it lies in the wiser people’s having been so strangely taken in. 


To have done with metaphor and pass on to something as grave and 
serious as the other is light. When that most scandalous story of 
Lord and Lady Byron burst upon the world, put forth from over the 
Atlantic by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the first clear idea struggling out of 
the chaos of indignant feelings that filled every honest heart in Great 
Britain, might have had its parallel in the above village story. 

It was not so much that Mrs. Stowe should have penned it ; it was 
not even that a respectable magazine should have been found to publish 
it; problems, both of them, nevertheless, especially the latter ; but it 
was the astounding fact that the public journals (with but one or two 
rare exceptions) should. have seized upon it as truth, in hasty, blind 
credulity. 

Before this paper can appear, so much will have been said in various 
quarters, so many arguments, I am quite sure (probably proofs, can 
such be found at this distance of time) adduced in Lord and Lady 
Byron’s defence, that ‘at need no longer be very much elaborated. 
Has it occurred to the public that, if this infamous accusation were 
true, as put forth, Lady Byron would need apology and defence as well 
as her lord? Most certainly she would. 
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Mrs. Stowe’s article was headed with the presumptuous title, “The 
True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.” Before Mrs. Stowe had penned either 
the story or the title, she should have sat down and examined recorded 
facts in Lord and Lady Byron’s unhappy history, and then seen whether 
she could safely assure herself this story was the true one. On what data 
did it rest? Simply on a communication made to her, in what many 
persons can but regard as a suspiciously strange manner, by Lady Byron 
some thirteen years ago. And it would appear that Mrs. Stowe would 
simply have told the story, and not explained how it got into her hands 
to tell, but for being requested to do so by “friends who had read the 
proof-sheets.” After the story has been told in the magazine that 
issues it, comes a kind of appendix, beginning as follows :— 

“Tt has been thought by some friends who have read the proof- 
sheets of the above, that the author should state more specifically her 
authority for the above narration.” 

More specifically? Why it had not been stated at all. Beyond a 
line or so, which says, vaguely enough, that “the facts of the case, in 
the most undeniable and authentic form, were at one time placed in the 
hands of the writer,” no explanation was attempted. If Mrs. Stowe 
thought English men and women would digest this startling accusation 
with the avidity they had received “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” her pub- 
lishers (as we must suppose) were wiser. 

Mrs. Stowe states that when on a visit to England, in 1856, she 
received a note from Lady Byron, (having made that lady’s acquaint- 
ance during her previous visit some few years before), asking her to 
spend a day with her. (The reader can refer to the narrative itself for 
minute details, as there is not space here to give them.) Mrs. Stowe 
found Lady Byron very ill, “her physicians having warned her that she 
had but little time to live.” In reality, she lived four years after that. 
Lady Byron, according to Mrs. Stowe, wanted to consult her, as “a 
person of another country,” whether she thought “one more act of 
self-denial was not required of her before leaving the world ; namely, to 
declare the absolute truth,” (in regard to her husband and their separa- 
tion), ‘‘no matter at what expense to her own feelings?” Lady Byron, 
then, (we follow the narrative), recounted to the writer the history 
“embodied in the article,” and also gave a paper containing a brief 
memorandum of the whole, with the dates affixed. 

Mrs. Stowe was so “ impressed and excited by the whole scene and re- 
cital,” that she begged for two or three days’ deliberation before forming 
an opinion, and “took the paper away with her.” Her opinion, when 
formed, was—that Lady Byron should not publish the painful story of the 
past herself, but that “ she might leave the truth to be disclosed after her 
death, and she recommended her to place all the necessary facts in the 
hands of some persons, to be so published.” 

Never a word, you see, as to Mrs. Stowe’s having any such authority 
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assigned to Aer. Never a word as to whether she kept that “paper.” of 
facts and dates, or returned it. Looking at the thing in its best light, 
there cannot be a doubt in any thinking mind that in putting it forth— 
whether then, or now; thirteen years afterwards—it is one of the 
grossest violations of confidence the world has ever been fated to come 
across. 

And what is Mrs. Stowe’s own plea. But—first of. all—what admis- 
sion does she make? It may be well to transcribe it. “No person in 
England, we think, would as yet take the responsibility of relating the 
true history which is to clear Lady Byron’s memory.” Very true; Mrs. 
Stowe reserved //at for herself. Without consulting, only as a common 
courtesy, the feelings of Lord and Lady Byron’s descendants, and those 
of their personal friends who yet live ; without casting a thought to the 
outrage a barefaced tale, such as this, and told in the broadest manner, 
must be on the British public, who as a rule do not care for such kind 
of stories ; without the smallest warning of what it would be, this most 
unjustifiable narrative was forced upon us all. We were suddenly in- 
vited by advertisement to a very attractive banquet (or what promised 
to be one) in the staid and sober pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. Old 
and young, whether hardened in the world’s ways, or blooming in 
youth and innocence, alike hastened to it. It was a heavy responsi- 
bility to incur, if only in the interests of morality. 

But to return to the f/ca for publishing, as Mrs. Stowe puts it forth. 
That lies, she says, in the recently published book of the Comtesse 
Guiccioli. It appears to many people that Mrs. Stowe must have very 
badly wanted a plea—been searching for one, in fact—to have made 
that into one. Which does Mrs. Stowe suppose will do most harm— 
that book, or this story of her’s? Everybody of any sense, here, took 
Madame Guiccioli’s book for what it was worth, and for no more. Numbers 
who did not care to read the book, who never would have read it, will 
fly to get it now, in the new interest aroused in Lord and Lady Byron. 

That Mrs. Stowe has been honest in putting forth this narrative ; that 
is, that she fully believes it herself, and thought she might be doing a 
good work in clearing Lady Byron; no one can doubt. But, that she 
should so have erred in judgment, been so wanting in sound reason, 
will remain a marvel to a great many even of her best friends. 

Did the question never arise in Mrs. Stowe’s mind—that Lady Byron 
might have been labouring under some hallucination in the matter? 
Should not the very fact of her wishing to consult J/rs. Stowe as to what 
her conduct should be, when she had good, and judicious, and long- 
trusted friends around her in her own country, have been sufficient to 
impart a suspicion of this? Half a life-time, so to say, had elapsed 
since her husband’s death: did it stand to reason that she should, after 
all these years of what Mrs. Stowe herself calls her noble silence, seek 
to blacken his character with the very worst blackness that any 
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mind can conceive? If Lady Byron could do this, what becomes of all 
her “long-enduring self-denial,” and “heroic self-sacrifice?” The 
wonderful frailness of body that Mrs. Stowe speaks of “ always seeming 
to be hovering on the brink of another world,” might have led her to 
be cautious how she received this startling communication. In short, 
if Mrs. Stowe’s admission of the peculiar state of Lady Byron’s mind at 
the period of the interview is to be relied on (let the reader follow her 
narrative carefully) some doubt of the kind may, and dves, arise. 

In any case of necessity for facts of a condemning nature to be 
written of the dead (if indeed such necessity can ever arise!) 
they should be put forth simply, truthfully, concisely: and invariably 
be accompanied by authentic proof. Where such authenticity is not 
forthcoming, it is a grievous error to publish them at all, and the writer’s 
word, and that alone, must be taken or not, as the public chooses. 
But how stands this article of Mrs. Stowe’s in Macmillan’s Magazine? 

It is a vague, loose, rambling piece of writing; the real gist (what 
she professes to tell) occupying a very infinitesimal portion of it; the 
remainder being taken up by foreign matter. Exaggerated abuse of 
Lord Byron stands side by side with exaggerated praises of his wife. 
He is a dreadful man; ever wrestling with dark and desperate thoughts ; 
full of hypocrisy ; going from shame to shame, dishonour to dishonour ; 
a deceptor, a dissimulator, a lost soul in hell, a devil. She is all that 
is saintly; she is likened (with all reverence do we dare to transcribe it) 
to Jesus Christ. ‘“ Angels” and “ devils,” and things pertaining to both 
orders of beings are mixed up so incongruously throughout the pages of 
the article, that to a reverend mind it almost borders upon blasphemy. 
To talk with Lady Byron seemed an approach to “ talking with one of 
the spirits of the just made perfect.” 

It is the province of exaggeration to destroy itself: very especially so 
when used in the service of either laudation or abuse. Mrs. Stowe 
forgot this. She speaks of Lady Byron as an impersonation of con- 
science; a vision of heaven; a guardian angel; possessing a super- 
natural power of moral discrimination; as placing people’s hands in 
that of the Saviour; as holding more divine strength of faith and love 
than ever existed in woman ; more like a blessed being detached from 
earth than an ordinary mortal; as having so much of Ciirist in her that 
to have seen her seemed to be to have drawn near to heaven. In one 
paragraph, Lady Byron is said to have the soul not only of an angelic 
woman, but of a strong reasoning man ; she wrestled and struggled with 
the fiends of darkness for the redemption of her husband’s soul ; in the 
next paragraph she is likened to a heroine in a novel. Thomas Moore 
is satirically called “artless” ; a work of “George Eliot’s” gets nearly 
a column of praise. Was ¢his the way in which an accusation of the 
dead should have been penned ? 

One of the most mistaken features of the article is, that Mrs. Stowe 
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begs her question. She quotes portion after portion of Lord Byron’s 
works, urging that because he wrote them he must have been guilty of 
the crime she comes forth to accuse him of. She might have had the 
tact to remember that, to take an entirely one-sided view of a question 
is not the best way to impress impartial judges of its truth. The whole 
paper teems with bitter assertions (not proofs) against Lord Byron, and 
with proportionate laudations of his wife. Nothing that can be imagined 
is too bad for him—nothing too good for her. Had Mrs. Stowe con- 
fined herself to what she had to tell, and told it clearly and naturally, 
it had been better for her cause. The old song says, ‘“ Remember, 
where the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is strong.” We know that 
where the case is weak the arguments need be strong. If Mrs. Stowe’s 
case had been indisputable, what need of all these strong arguments, 
this calling of names, to urge it? Mrs. Stowe asserts; but she offers no 
proofs. With the exception of her interview with Lady Byron, 
and what Lady Byron said to her, which we receive as true, (how- 
ever mistaken the importance Mrs. Stowe attached to it, the faith 
accorded) the naked fact remains,—that she does not put forth one 
single corroborative proof. It is. all assertion; Mrs. Stowe’s assertion: 
and we are not so much asked to take it for truth, as evidently depended 
upon to do it. Such a return as doubt, still less disbelief, never appears 
to have entered into her head or that of her publishers. 

So far the above remarks would apply to either side, Lord Byron’s 
innocence of this particular crime, or his guilt. Judging impartially, as 
I try to do, weighing dispassionately probabilities for and against, I 
say that the weight of reason lies heavily in his favour. Let us examine 
some of the details. A great deal of what we are asked to believe is 
so utterly at variance with man’s experience of human nature, and also 
with some of the recorded facts of Lord Byron’s life, that they can but 
bring something more than doubt with them. 

Can any supposititious case justify such language as the following— 
which also suggests the question whether the writer was at the time in 
Lord Byron’s confidence. Lord Byron, making a second offer to Miss 
Milbanke, sent her a beautiful letter, and received for answer that he 
was accepted. He had not expected to be: “he had sent,” says Mrs. 
Stowe, “the letter in mere recklessness ; and the discovery of the trea- 
sure of affection which he had secured was “tke a vision of a lost heaven 
toa soul in hell.” 

For, previous to this, Mrs. Stowe tells us Lord Byron had fallen into 
the depths of one of the worst sins that the Bible can denounce or we 
imagine. “From henceforth,” she says, “this damning, guilty secret 
. became the ruling force in his life, holding him with a morbid fascina- 
tion, yet filling him with remorse and anguish, and insane dread of 
detection.” With a view to avert this detection, we are gravely asked 
to believe, Lord Byron married. “ There is no reason to doubt,” says 
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Mrs, Stowe, “that Byron was, as he relates in his ‘ Dream,’ profoundly 
agonised and agitated when he stood before God’s altar, with the trust- 
ing young creature whom he was leading to a fate so awfully tragic ; 
but it was not the memory of Mary Chaworth, but another guiltier and 
more damning memory that overshadowed that hour.” 

How can Mrs. Stowe venture to-say or think such a thing? Whence 
does she derive her grounds? If ever man’s true and secret feelings 
were revealed on earth, Lord Byron’s were in that memorable passage 
of the “Dream.” No mind, living or dead, can doubt it. The one 
only real love of his life, the love of his fresh boyhood, of his early 
spring-time, before the world and passion had seared him, was indis- 
putably in his memory—Mary Ann Chaworth. Let Mrs. Stowe go 
over the poem herself, and note the recorded details. ‘“ What business 
had the remembrances there at such a time,” Lord Byron asks. 
What, indeed? But there they were. 

To return to Mrs. Stowe’s narrative. “The moment the carriage 
doors were shut upon the bridegroom and bride, the paroxysm of re- 
morse and despair—unrepentant remorse and angry despair—broke 
forth on her gentle head. ‘You might have saved me from this, 
madam ! you had all in your own power when I offered myself to you 
first. Then you might have made me what you pleased ; but now you 
will find that you have married a devil/’” Js this credible? 

That something or other appears to have been said in the carriage 
is testified to by Lady Anne Barnard—as given to the public by Lord 
Lindsay in his indignant refutal of Mrs. Stowe’s charge. But Lady Anne’s 
version (and she had her account from Lady Byron’s own lips, but—let 
this be specially noted—not for three years afterwards) is a very differ- 
ent one. There are no bad names in hers, no “devil.” Lady Byron 
said to her, “I had not a conception he was in earnest ; I reckoned 
it a bad jest, and told himso...... He laughed it over when he 
saw me appear hurt, and I forgot what had passed till forced to re- 
member it.” 

But now—this portion of the story is not reconcilable with the re- 
corded circumstances of Lord Byron’s wedding-day. That complaint 
of his, in one of his letters to Moore, must be in the recollection of 
thousands. To quote from memory—“ What was my surprise, when we 
came to depart, to find my wife’s maid stuck between us in the carriage !” 
Lord Byron put up with the arrangement, he continued to add, which 
he attributed to the false delicacy of Lady Milbanke: “It was too 
early,” he says, “to play the husband.” Subsequently, in a conversa- 
tion with Moore, or in another letter, I forget which alluding—to some 
rumours which had got abroad on this subject, to the effect that he did 
play the husband, and spoke his opinion in somewhat intemperate 
language—he says, “‘I am quite certain that had I been capable of 
saying what is attributed to me, Lady Byron had sufficient spirit to 
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immediately have left the carriage to myself and the maid.” The 
two accounts are not reconcilable. When the conversation, as now 
alleged, took place between the bridegroom and bride, where was 
the maid ? 

“‘ Not all at once,” says Mrs. Stowe, “did the full knowledge of the 
dreadful reality into which she had entered come upon the young wife. 
She knew, vaguely, from the wild avowals of the first hours of their 
marriage (“the revelation in the carriage”), that there was a dreadful 
secret of guilt, that his soul was torn with agonies of remorse, and that 
he had no love to give her,” &c. Anything more wildly unnatural and 
improbable than this statement cannot be conceived? Does it stand 
to reason that any man, bad or good, would so speak of himself to 
his bride upon leaving the altar? Had Lord Byron said “his, rely 
upon it the relations between them would never have been closer than 
they were then. 

Whence did Mrs. Stowe derive her authority for stating this? We have 
a right to ask and to demand an answer. If from her own mind only 
this colourable complexion is given, how will she justify it? If she but 
repeats Lady Byron’s words in the interview held with her, why then 
this ought to be held as a refutation of the guilty charge. For if 
Lady Byron stated all this (forty-one years after the time of occurrence, 
remember), there cannot be a doubt that hallucination held large place 
with reality. 

After a column or two of her own comments and some quoted poetry, 
Mrs. Stowe resumes her narration. 

‘“‘ But there came an hour of revelation—an hour when, in a manner 
which left no kind of room for doubt—Lady Byron saw the full depth 
of the abyss of infamy which her marriage was expected to cover, and 
understood that she was expected to be the cloak and the accomplice 
of this infamy. Many women would have been utterly crushed by 
such a disclosure, some would have fled from him immediately, and 
exposed and denounced his crime. Lady Byron did neither. . . . She 
would neither leave him nor betray him, nor yet would she for one 
moment justify his sin. And hence came two years of convulsive 
struggle, in which sometimes, for awhile, the good angel seemed to 
gain the ground, and then the evil one returned with seven-fold vehe- 
mence. Lord Byron argued his case with himself and with her with 
all the sophistries of his powerful mind. . . . The saying of Fletcher, 
his man-servant, has been quoted, ‘That anybody could do anything 
with my lord except my lady.’ The reason of this will now be evident. 
‘ My lady’ was th. only one fully understanding the deep and dreadful 
secret of his life, who had the courage resolutely and persistently to 
plant herself in his way, and insist upon it that if hewent to destruction, 
he should go over her dead body. He had tried his strength with her 
fully. The first attempt had been to make her an accomplice by so- 
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phistry ; by destroying her faith in Christianity.” The actual narrative 
is so interlarded with comments and quotations, that to follow it is not 
easy. Consequently, the paper is too long to be transcribed here zx 
extenso; hence the omissions. After the birth of the child Augusta 
Ada, Lord Byron signified to his wife, in a note, (says Mrs. Stowe) that 
as soon as she was able to travel she must go, that he could not, and 
would not longer have her about him. The one added sentence, that 
he “could not and would not longer have her about him,” was never 
before given to the public. Is it Mrs. Stowe’s own? Lady Byron’s 
version, writing to Thomas Moore at the time, was, “Lord Byron has 
signified to me in writing that he wishes me to leave as soon as I con- 
veniently can.” It is well known that an execution was put at that 
period into Lord Byron’s house ; and for that reason he wished his 
wife away for her own comfort. 

‘Lady Byron,” continues the narrative, “did not ave her husband, 
‘but was driven from him,—driven from him that he might follow out the 


guilty infatuation that was consuming him, without being tortured by 


her imploring face, and by the silent power of her presence and her 
prayers in his house. For a long time before this she had seen little of 
him. On the day of her departure she passed by the door of his room, 


.and stopped to caress his favourite spaniel, which was lying there ; and 
-she confessed to a friend the weakness of feeling a willingness even to 


be something as humble as that poor little creature, might she only be 


-allowed to remain and watch over him. She went into the room where 
‘he and the partner of his sins were sitting together, and said, ‘ Byron, 


9”) 


I have come to say good-bye. 

Now, what are we, the public, to understand by all this ? What is it 
that Mrs. Stowe intends us to understand? And we ask to know. Of 
‘all the unnatural catalogue of inconsistencies ever attempted to be 
forced on reasoning man, surely this is the most improbable. I am not 
speaking now of the alleged guilt, but of what we are asked to believe 
of both Lord and Lady Byron’s own conduct in regard to it, allowing, 
for argument’s sake, that it was true. 

Lord Byron falls into this deadly sin, and is haunted by an 
insane dread of detection. He marries with a view to hide it. If any 
of us were insane enough to fall into the like predicament, we should 
thank our stars that we were not married ; knowing that a wife would 
increase the chance of detection a hundredfold. So long as the sin 
was hidden from the world, it lay only on Lord Byron himself and on 
his conscience (we will not bring in higher thoughts just here); but 
from the moment he took a wife, the sin lay against Aer, and was exactly 
doubled. We are asked to believe that ‘Ais was the “ dreadful secret 
of guilt” which he three-parts confessed to his young bride the moment 
he had got her to himself in the carriage ! 

Not at once, says Mrs. Stowe, (meaning in the bridal-carriage,) was 
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the full knowledge revealed to her, but that was soon to come, 
and then there ensued two years of convulsive struggle, he and 
Lady Byron arguing out the matter together. (The two years could 
have been but one: but let that pass). To believe this, would 
be a frightful slur upon Lady Byron’s memory. Are we to under- 
stand that the Honourable Mrs. Leigh lived in the house? It would 
seem so. Else, how could Lady Byron resolutely and persistently and 
inflexibly plant herself in her husband’s way, and insist upon it that if 
he went to destruction, he should go over her dead body? If Mrs. 
Leigh lived away, was Lord Byron in the habit of acquainting his wife 
that he was going forth to visit her every time it happened? ‘These 
suggested ideas are monstrous. If they ever had place in fact, what 
should we be forced to think of Lady Byron? Does Mrs. Stowe her- 
self not see to what kind of level she would be degrading her? Would 
it have been fossible for Lady Byron to have made a third in sucha 
household as that? That Lord Byron’s course of life was immoral, 
and that his wife in some way learnt the fact, is a matter of history. 
Lady Byron may have combatted ¢Ais with him (many another good wife 
is doing the same thing now ; some in outraged anger, some in patient 
hope), but I think we must become near akin to lunatics before we can 
believe she remained in the house knowing of the other. She wished 
to remain in it, she would willingly have become something as humble 
as that poor little spaniel, says Mrs. Stowe, in the very selfsame 
breath that she describes Lady Byron’s going into the room to say 
farewell, and finds her husband and the “partner of his guilt” sitting 
together. That such a thing should have been written of Lady Byron, 
and called true and authentic! How came it, leaving him in such 
company in her own house, that Lady Byron wrote to her husband that 
affectionate and playful letter, signed by a fond pet-name, after she 
arrived at Kirkby Mallory? Women, with that weighty knowledge on their 
soul (if, indeed, any have ever experienced such) might possess good 
reasons for addressing their husbands in a sufficiently civil. and non- 
irritative strain, but would any write playfully and affectionately? To 
suppose so is a libel on woman’s nature. It may be argued (and is by 
some) that Lady Byron only became acquainted with the worst fact 
after she left her husband’s house. Then what becomes of Mrs. Stowe’s 
elaborate assertions and narrative of details that preceded it? Lady 
Milbanke, following up that playful letter of her daughter’s, wrote to 
invite Lord Byron down: in short, the recorded facts of that period 
and Mrs. Stowe’s present account, will not fit in to one another. 

Mrs. Stowe continues: “There was an unfortunate child of sin, born 
with the curse upon her, over whose wayward nature Lady Byron 
watched with a mother’s tenderness. She was the one who could have 
patience when the patience of every one else failed; and though the 
task was a difficult one, from the strange abnormal propensities to evil 
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in the subject of it, yet Lady Byron never faltered and never gave 
over, till death took the responsibility from her hands.” 

A very solemn and a strange assertion, this. Mrs. Stowe must fur- 
nish her grounds for making it. Mrs. Leigh’s children were born in her 
own home, under the shelter and protection of her husband’s roof. Is 
it one of these children that is thus stigmatised ?—or can it be one born 
in secret about whom the world knew nothing? Are we to understand 
that Lady Byron took this “child of sin” into her own house, to be 
reared with her daughter Ada? Unless Mrs. Stowe can produce indis- 
putable proof that all was as she says, a more cruel and wicked proce- 
dure than this charge, was never brought upon the memory of a dead lady. 
The extraordinary contradictions contained in the story Mrs. Stowe 
has told, ought to have put the public on their guard. Stripped of its 
irrelevant matter, it stands thus:—Lord Byron fell into this un- 
holy connection; he was in consequence filled with remorse and 
anguish, and an insane dread of detection. By way of hiding the sin, 
he determined to take a wife, and made proposals for the second time 
to Miss Milbanke. On the wedding-day, as soon as he got her in the 
carriage (in which, be it understood, the lady’s maid, unless she had 
faded to a myth, sat between them), he burst upon her with the 
astounding news that she had married a devil; that he had a dreadful 
secret of guilt upon his soul; that he was torn with the agonies of 
remorse ; and that he had no love to give her. This was soon followed 
by an hour of revelation, in which Lady Byron saw the “ full depths of 
the abyss of infamy ” which her marriage had been expected to cover ; 
and understood that she was expected—oh, Mrs. Stowe !—to be the 
cloak and accomplice of the infamy. Because she would not, her 
husband ill-used her, and drove her from his home ; though she would 
willingly have stayed in it, and made a third in the household. Lady 
Byron then insists upon three things: that he shall sign a deed of 
separation from herself, go abroad, and part with both of them. 

Of all the amazing incongruities that ever sprang from woman’s 
imaginings, this tale is a tissue of the most improbable. Whether poor 
Lady Byron spoke it, whether Mrs. Stowe, drawing upon her thirteen- 
years-back recollection, has unconsciously added stock from her own 
mind, and worked up the possible to the impossible, does not matter 
one iota. The tale, as told, coudd not be true; and it is a problem how 
and why that fact was not seen in time to prevent its publication. The 
points of the story contradict themselves. If Lord Byron married in 
the hope that (because he was married) his sin would remain unde- 
tected, how came he to hasten to tell his wife of it? “ In the expectation 
that she would be the cloak and accomplice,” says Mrs. Stowe. Could 
Lord Byron speak to us from his grave, depend upon it he would 
denounce this most unnatural assertion with more indignant denial than 
any of his earthly defenders are capable of. Again, if Lady Byron 
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desired no better than to remain with him, provided he would part with 
Mrs. Leigh, and he (on her insisting) agreed so to part, where was the 
pretext for his wife’s not returning to him? We are next told, as col- 
lateral evidence of his guilt, that Lord Byron continually introduced 
this particular sin into those of his poems written about that 
period: being still haunted, you understand, with the insane 
fear of detection, trembling every hour lest the whole should be 
known. Reader, if you had committed a felony, or I a murder, and 
we were haunted by the incessant dread of detection (as well we might 
be!) should either of us be /4e/y to harp upon our respective crime, 
again and yet again, in those of our writings meant for the public gaze? 
Should we not write of any known crime rather than this, if crime 
we must write about at all, and hide ¢#is down in the deepest depths 
of our bosoms, as one we had never so much as heard mention of? I 
put it to you. 

How does Mrs. Stowe reconcile all these opposite statements of 
hers? Take another. After corrupting his wife’s mind, as described— 
far more elaborately described than we choose to repeat here—Mrs. 
Stowe goes on :—“ Only a few days before she left him for ever, Lord 
Byron sent Murray manuscripts, in Lady Byron’s handwriting, of the 
Siege of Corinth, and Parisina, and wrote: ‘I am very glad that the 
handwriting was a favourable omen of the morale of the piece, but you 
must not trust to that, for my copyist would write out anything I desired, 
in all the ignorance of innocence.’ ” 

What ignorance? What innocence? After having been subjected to 
Lord Byron’s teachings, for a whole year (Mrs. Stowe says two years) 
arguing out persistently certain matters with him, how could Lady 
Byron be either ignorant or innocent? Perhaps Mrs. Stowe will in- 
form us. 

No, no. Whatever may have been the real truth of “ Lady Byron’s 
Life,” whatever its surrounding details, it and they do zof lie in this 
story now given to the world. 

Given, too, for the first time; in spite of what Mrs. Stowe asserts. 
She says, “ The whole history of Lord and Lady Byron in its reality 
has long been perfectly understood in many circles in England, but 
the facts were of a nature that could not be told.” If the facts were 
indeed known, what need is there for Mrs. Stowe to tell them now? 
Could she not have relied on one of these English people to pro- 
claim them—were such proclamation necessary. And if the facts 
were then of a nature that could not be told, what has changed 
that nature now? It is quite false sophistry to urge as a plea 
that Lady Lovelace and the Honourable Mrs. Leigh are dead. 
Both of them died some ten years before Lady Byron: if she 
(as seems to be ithplied) kept silence for their sakes, she would 
have told it herself when they were removed, had she wished it 
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told. The Editor of ‘Macmillan ” says in his preface: “‘ Lady Byron, out 
of regard for her husband and child, maintained a religious silence up 
to the day of her death.” Ought not this great fact to have been held 
as a sacred reason for no chance person’s presuming to violate it? 
“Lady Byron,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘ never doubted of her husband’s sal- 
vation. Always and ever before her, during the few remaining years ot 
her widowhood, was the image of her husband purified and ennobled, 
with the shadows of earth for ever dissipated, the stains of sin for ever 
removed—the ‘angel in him’ as she expressed it, ‘ made perfect accord- 
ing to its divine ideal.’ Never has more divine strength of faith and 
love existed in woman. Out of the depths of her own loving and mer- 
ciful nature she gained such views of the Divine love and mercy as 
made all hopes possible.” Holding this belief in the character and 
sentiments of Lady Byron, might not Mrs. Stowe have seen that, to 
blast her husband’s character, would have been totally opposed to it?p— 
an anomaly ?—a simple throwing-down of the whole P—nothing less (in 
one so perfect) than a deliberate sin? Lady Byron’s widowed years 
were not “few,” but six-and-thirty. And, though Lady Byron’s own 
daughter and Mrs. Leigh are dead, their children remain. 

But (to refer back a little) we must beg to assure Mrs. Stowe that 
the “whole reality of this history” has mot been long known in England. 
At the time of the separation, it was deemed by the public to be so 
unaccountable and mysterious, that a hundred rumours were started as 
its cause. Not a crime, known in the decalogue or out of it, but some- 
body or other whispered as “a fact,” and this particular one amidst the 
rest. But, weighing so much as is known of the past by the light of 
common sense, it would seem that this was, of all, the most improbable, 
very nearly an impossibility. Can it be credited that Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh cou/d have been connected in these ties of intimate rela- 
tionship, and kept the secret from their households and: the world? 
He, at least, was jealously watched ; he had spies and enemies about 
him ; and to maintain a secret of this nature (for two years at any rate, 
one before his marriage and one after, according to Mrs. Stowe), would 
have been absolutely impracticable. It must inevitably have tran- 
spired ; and beyond any hope of concealment. That Lady Byron may 
have taken up this notion after her departure from his home—or, rather, 
have had the poison breathed into her ear—is not unlikely. Indeed, in 
all the suppositions of this remarkable story, it seems the most probable. 
This may be what she eventually confided to Dr. Lushington. And, if 
that gentleman at the time, or subsequently, found cause to doubt its 
reality, it may be a reason for the silence he maintains now. With 
deprecation be it spoken, for we have no right to prejudge the motives 
of living people, if they choose to hold them sacred. Let us suppose 
for a moment that Lady Byron, smarting under her real wrongs, had 
this story whispered to her after she reached Kirkby Mallory, were not 
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the future events compatible with the supposition? The playful, 
letter she wrote to her husband, Lady;Milbanke’s kind note of invitation 
to him (proving, this latter, that there could have been no idea of 
separation then), were followed by the sudden announcement that she 
never intended to return to him. It is a matter of history that Lady 
Byron made a second communication to Dr. Lushington, and upon that 
(not upon the other) he founded his opinion that she could not return. 
Lord Byron declared to the hour of his death, the assertion never 
varying, that he did not know and never had known why his wife 
refused to go back tohim. If this supposititious case were the true one, 
rely upon it he never did know it. A delicate-minded woman, such as 
Lady Byron was, would not be likely to speak of it to him by letter: 
she might have done it in the privacy of the domestic chamber, oppor- 
tunity being afforded; but that opportunity was not, for they never 
afterwards met. She, assuming that the charge was true, would suppose 
there was no necessity to specify it, that he knew it too well. He, on 
his part, may have supposed that her resolution of separation arose 
from the causes he had given her in his own loose conduct: and 
that it would be useless to urge her to forgive and forget. For a whole 
twelvemonth he cherished the hope of their being re-united; cou/d he 
have done so with that crime upon his conscience? In 1820, on the 
2oth of February—some four years after the separation—Lord Byron 
wrote as follows to Mr. Murray :— : 

“ Pray tell Mrs. Leigh to request Lady Byron to urge forward the 
transfer from the funds. I write to Lady Byron on business by this 
post.” ; 

If Mrs. Leigh occupied the part in the separation that Mrs. Stowe 
would have us suppose, would even Lord Byron have dared to put her 
thus in communication with his wife? Let the worst man, whose eyes 
may fall on this question, answer it. 

It is impossible but that the world must see the probabilities of this 
theory. Lord Byron may have gone down in ignorance to his grave ; 
his wife may have gone on, believing the slander to her death. Or, 
perhaps —who knows ?—only semi-believing it. And hence (if a doubt 
were really upon her) may have arisen her bitter agony at her husband’s 
death—as Mrs. Stowe describes.it. By the way, though, how did Mrs, 
Stowe learn it >—‘‘ Lady Byron sent for Fletcher, and walked the room 
in convulsive struggles to repress her tears and sobs, while she over 
and over again strove to elicit something from him which should 
enlighten her upon what her husband’s last message had been, but in 
vain.” Could it have been that she hungered for some one word to 
confirm or deny, if these doubts indeed lay on her own secret soul, and 
that her agony arose from there being none? Could it have been this 
doubt that caused her to cherish Mrs. Leigh in her last years—as Mrs. 
Stowe affirms she did. If this was the grave crime confided to Dr. 
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Lushington, can it be that in his own mind he doubts its truth, and so 
can neither conscientiously substantiate nor.deny, and is forced to be 
silent ? Can it be that the family know of this charge, and that shey 
doubt it, and must, in the uncertainty, also live with closed lips? I 
think it looks like it. 

It is certain that the real truth of the real facts can never be known 
now. No confidential friend of Lord Byron’s lives to deny this last 
grave charge—and indeed, what could any one deny to any purpose ? 
Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh are both dead, and their ashes cannot 
speak to defend themselves. Lady Byron’s assertion that it was so, 
unless accompanied by tangible proof, would not convince. His papers 
are destroyed : a fatal error; which might not have been committed 
could this article in Macmillan’s Magazine have been foreseen. Lady 
Byron’s remain: but, it must not be forgotten that whatsoever hers 
may contain, they are at best a one-sided statement. ‘The old ques- 
tion of the parting—the mystery, if you will—remains precisely where 
it was: nothing that can be accepted as fact or proof has been added 
to it. 

Over and over again, we would reiterate one thing: Before Mrs. 
Stowe had allowed herself to pen this offensive charge, before an Eng- 
lish editor consented to circulate it, they should have been supplied 
with indisputable proofs of its truth. It is absolutely incredible neither 
should have remembered that Lady Byron’s single communication to 
Mrs. Stowe did not prove it to be true, One remark made in the narra- 
tive is suggestive: but it is not clear whether Mrs. Stowe wishes to say 
Lady Byron made it fo her at the interview or not! ‘She (Lady B.) 
went over, with a brief and clear analysis, the history of his whole 
life, as she had thought it out during the lonely musings of her widow- 
hood.” 

As she had “thought it out.” It may be that Lady Byron thought 
out a vast deal, and afterwards, quite unconsciously, took it for past 
fact. 

Where are the dates Mrs. Stowe says she was furnished with? Dates 
of what? We do not know: but, any way, it was a great omission not 
to append them. With all due deference to the editor, the paper ought 
to have been sent back for re-construction. It may be almost called 
sacred in its subject, touching, as it does, on the fame and memory of 
the dead ; yet in how loose and objectionable a manner is it written ! 
Hard names, bad words, sensational sentences pervade it from first to 
last ; it taxes the attention to follow out the real meaning ; some of its 
language is entirely offensive to good taste. All this was needless. 
The story ought to have been told, if told at all, concisely and clearly, 
uninterlarded with foreign matter; and in a manner, as it might have 
been, that a pure ear need not have blushed too much to hear it. 

Nothing is easier than to bring a charge against the dead ; nothing 
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more difficult than to refute one. To what end has this revelation been 
made? If Lady Byron preserved a religious silence up to the day of 
her death, why should it be broken now, many years after it? Were 
Lady Byron living now (the supposition is a paradox) how would she 
receive this startling tale? What impressed Mrs. Stowe more strongly 
than anything else, she says, during her interview, was “ Lady Byron’s 
perfect conviction that her husband w1s now a redeemed spirit ; that 
he looked back with pain, and shame, and regret on all that was un- 
worthy in his past life.” Then would she not hear this with blushes of 
shame, with groans of anguish, with tears of remonstrance ? Mrs. Stowe 
speaks of those whom Lady Byron has left, her grand-children, as 
“some of the best and noblest of mankind :” but she has not hesitated 
to bring bitter pain upon them. And, if upon them, what of the children 
left by Mrs. Leigh? 

The publication of this paper was more than uncalled for: there was 
every reason, in the interest of common sense, right feeling, and good 
taste, that it should have been for ever suppressed. Scarcely a child 
could have entertained the plea put forth as the excuse—that the 
Italian countess’s book was selling. It will sell a vast deal faster now, 
and its publishers may safely set up another edition. Lord Byron’s 
life will be re-read from pole to pole; and his poems searched with 
avidity by men and women, boys and girls, for the ideas Mrs. Stowe 
says are in them. A greater mistake was never made than to issue this 
paper: a mistake that can never be redeemed. As a commercial spec- 
ulation it has been, no doubt, a vast success : but perhaps all concerned 
may live to regret in their secret consciences that they were beguiled 
into it. 

In writing the above it has been impossible not to appear to take up 
Lord Byron’s cause, .as against his wife’s, but it is solely with refer- 
ence to this charge, and to the abuse needlessly lavished on him by 
Mrs. Stowe. Neither is reflection made, or wished to be made, on Mrs. 
Stowe herself—but on the paper she has written, and on the offence it 
inflicts on society. If the facts encompassing that separation, the whole 
details of the time so long gone by, could be laid bare before us, as 
unfortunately they never can or will be, I earnestly believe it would be 
found that a more foundationless slander never was spoken of man. 
At any rate, the publication of it, when Lord and Lady Byron have 
been so long dead, is utterly indefensible. According to Mrs. Stowe’s 
own showing, so far as may be gathered by the verbose narrative, no 
authority to do so was vested iz ier: and even though Lady Byron 
left it to her discretion, surely the time for it had passed. It wasa 
bitter error not to have seen this. 
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AT MISS DEVEEN’S. 


HE end of the table was between us as we stood in the dining- 
room at Dyke Manor—I and Mrs. Todhetley—and on it lay a 
three-cornered article of soft geranium wool, that she called a “ fichu.” 
I had my great-coat on my arm, ready for travelling, for I was going 
up to London on a visit to Miss Deveen. 

It was Easter now. Soon after the break-up of pleasure, caused by 
the loss of the emerald studs at Whitney Hall in January, the party had 
dispersed. Sophie Chalk returned to London; Tod and I came 
home ; Miss Deveen was going to Bath. The studs had not been 
traced—had never been heard of since; and Lettice Lane, after a short 
stay in disgrace at her mother’s cottage, had suddenly disappeared. Of 
course there were not wanting people to affirm that she had gone 
off to her favourite land of promise, Australia, carrying the studs with 
her. 

The Whitneys were now in London. They did not go in for 
London seasons ; in fact Lady Whitney hardly remembered to have 
had a season in London at all, and she quite dreaded this, saying she 
should feel like a fish out of water. Sir John occupied a bedroom 
when he went up for Parliament, and dined at his club. But Helen 
was nineteen, and they thought she ought to be presented to the Queen. 
So Miss Deveen was consulted about a furnished house for them, and 
she and Sir John took one for six weeks from just before Easter. They 
left Whitney Hall at once to take possession; and Bill Whitney 
and Tod, who got an invitation, joined them the day before Good 
Friday. 

The next Tuesday I received a letter from Miss Deveen. We were 
very good friends at Whitney and she had been polite enough to say 
she should be glad to see me in London. I never expected to go, for 
three-parts of those invitations do not come to anything. She wrote 
now to ask me to go up; it might be pleasant for me, she added, as 
Joseph Todhetley was staying with the Whitneys. 3 

It is of no use going on until I have said a word about Tod. If ever 
a fellow was hopelessly in love with a girl, he was with Sophie Chalk. 
I don’t mean hopeless as to the love, but as to getting out of it. On 
the day we were quitting Whitney Hall—it was on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, and the icicles were clustering on the tree-branches—they had 
taken a long walk together. What Tod said I don’t know, but I think 
he let her know how much he loved her, and asked her to wait until 
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he should be of age and could put the question—would she be his wife ? 
We went with her to the station, and the way Tod wrapped her up in 
the railway carriage was as good as a show. (Pretty little Mrs. Hughes, 
who had been visiting old Featherston, went up by the same train.) 
They corresponded a little, she and Tod. Nothing particular in her 
letters, at any rate—nothing but what the world might see, or that she 
might have written to Mrs. Todhetley, who got one from heron occasions— 
but I know Tod just lived on those letters and her remembrance; he 
could not hide it from me ; and I saw without wishing to see or being 
able to help myself. Why, he had gone up to London now in one 
sole hope—that of meeting again with Miss Chalk. 

Mrs. Todhetley saw it too—had seen it from the time when Sophie 
Chalk was at Dyke Manor—and it grieved and worried her. But not 
the Squire: he no more supposed Tod was going to take up seriously 
with Sophie Chalk, than with the pink-eyed lady exhibited the past year 
at Pershore Fair. 

Well, that’s all of explanation. This was Wednesday morning, and 
the Squire was going to drive me to the station for the London train. 
Mrs. Todhetley at the last moment was giving me charge of the fichu, 
which she had made for Sophie Chalk’s sister. 

“‘T did not send it by Joseph ; I thought it as well not,” she observed, 
as she began to pack it up in the tissue-paper. “ Will you take it down 
to Mrs. Smith yourself, Johnny, and deliver it?” 

“ All right.” 

“‘T—you know, Johnny, I have the greatest dislike to anything that 
is mean or underhanded,” she went on, dropping her voice a little. 
“ But I don’t think it would be wrong, under the circumstances, if I ask 
you to take a little note of what these Smiths are. I don’t mean in the 
way of fashion, Johnny ; I suppose they are all that ; but whether they 
are nice, good people. Somehow I did not like Miss Chalk, with all 
her fascinations, and it is of no use to pretend I did.” 

“ She was too fascinating for ordinary folk, good mother.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that was it. She seemed to put the fascinations on. And, 
Johnny, though we were to hear that she had a thousand a year to her 
fortune, I should be miserable if I thought Joe would choose her for 
his wife.” 

“She used to say she was poor.” 

“‘ But she seemed to have a whole list of lords and ladies for her friends, 
so I conclude they must be people of note themselves. It’s not that, 
Johnny—rich or poor—it is that I don’t like her for herself, and I do 
not think she is the one to make Joe happy. She never spoke openly 
about her friends, you know, or about herself. At any rate, you take 
down this little parcel to Mrs. Smith, with my kind compliments, and 
then you'll see them for yourself. And in judgment and observation 
you are worth fifty of Joe, any day.” 
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“Not in either judgment or observation ; only in instinct.” 

* And that’s for yourself,” she added, slipping a sovereign into my 
waistcoat pocket. ‘I don’t know how much Mr. Todhetley has given 
you. Mind you spend your money in right things, Johnny: but I am 
not afraid ; I could trust you all over the world.” 

Giles put my portmanteau in, and we drove off. The hedges were 
beginning to bud; the fields looked green. From observations about 
the young lambs, and a broken fence, that he went into a passion over, 
the Squire suddenly plunged into something else. 

“You take care of yourself, sir, in London! Boys get into all kinds 
of pitfalls there, if they don’t mind.” 

* But I do not call myself a boy, sir, now.” 

* Not call yourself a boy !” retorted the Squire, staring, ‘I'd like to 
know what else you are. ‘Tod’sa boy, sir, and nothing else, though he 
does count twenty years. I wonder what the world’s coming to!” he 
added, lashing up Bob and Blister. “In my days youngsters did not 
think themselves men before they had done growing.” 

“What I meant was that I am old enough to take care of myself. 
Mrs. Todhetley has just said she could trust me all over the world.” 

“Just like her foolishness! Take care you don’t get your pockets 
picked : there’s sure to be a thief at every corner. And don’t you pick 
them yourself, Master Johnny. I knew a young fellow once who went 
up to London with ten pounds in his pocket. He was staying at the 
Castle and Falcon hotel, near the place where the mails used to start 
from—and a fine sight it was to see them bowl out, one after another, 
with their lamps lighted. Well, Johnny, this young fellow got back 
again in four days by one of these very mails, every shilling spent, and 
his fare down not paid. You'd not think that was steady old Jacobson ; 
but it was.” 

I laughed. ‘The Squire looked more inclined to cry. 

“ Cleaned out, he was; not a rap left! Money melts in London— 
that’s a fact—and it’s very necessary to be cautious. //is went in 
seeing the shows ; so he told his father. Don’t you go in for too many 
of them, Johnny, or you may find yourself without funds to bring you 
home, and railways don’t give trust. You might go to the Tower, now, 
and St. Paul’s, and the British Museum; they are steady places. I’d 
not’ advise a theatre, unless it’s just once—some good, respectable 
play ; and mind you go home straight after it. Some young men slink 
off to singing-shops now, they say, but I’m sure such places can bring 
no good.” 

“Being with Miss Deveen, sir, I don’t suppose I shall have the 
opportunity of getting into much harm.” 

“Well, it is right in me to caution you, Johnny. London is a dread- 
ful place, full of sharpers and bad people. It used to be in the old 
days, and I don’t suppose it has improved in these. You have no 
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father, Johnny, and 1 stand to you in the light of one, to give you these 
warnings. Enjoy your visit rationally, my boy, and come home with a 
true report and a good conscience, ‘That's the charge my old father 
always gave to me.” 

Miss Deveen lived in a nice house, north-westward, away from the 
bustle of London. The road was wide, the houses were semi-detached, 
with gardens around and plenty of trees in view. Somehow I had 
hoped Tod would be at the Paddington terminus, and was disappointed, 
so I took a cab and wert on. Miss Deveen came into the hall to re- 
ceive me, and said she did not consider me too big to be kissed, con- 
sidering she was over sixty. Miss Cattledon, sitting in the drawing- 
room, gave me a finger to shake, and seemed not to like my coming. 
Her waist and throat were thinner and longer than ever; her stays 
creaked like parchment. 

If I’d never had a surprise in my life, I got one before I was in the 
house an hour. Coming down from the bed-chamber to which they 
had shown me, a maid-servant passed me on the first-floor landing. It 
was Lettice Lane! I wondered—believe me or not, as you wili—I 
wondered whether I saw straight, and stood back against the pillar of 
the banisters. 

“Why, Lettice, is it you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ But—what are you doing /ere 7?” 

“‘T am here in service, sir.” 

She ran on upstairs. Lettice in Miss Deveen’s house! It was 
worse than a Chinese puzzle. 

“Ts that you, Johnny? Step in here?” 

The voice—Miss Deveen’s—came from a partially open door, close 
at hand. It was a small, pretty sitting-room, with light-blue curtains 
and chairs. Miss Deveen sat by the fire, ready for dinner. In her 
white body shone studs of amethyst, quite as beautiful as the lost 
emeralds. 

“We call this the blue-room, Johnny. It is my own exclusively, 
and nobody enters it but upon invitation. Sit down. Were you 
surprised to see Lettice Lane ?” 

“I don’t think I was ever so much surprised in all my life. She says 
she is living here.” 

“Yes; I sent for her to help my housemaid.” 

I was thoroughly mystified. Miss Deveen smiled, and put down her 
book and spectacles. 

“T have taken to glasses, Johnny.” 

“‘ But I thought you saw so well.” 

“So I do, for anything but very small type—and that book seems to 
have been printed for none but the youngest eyes. And I see people 
as well as things,” she added significantly. 
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I felt sure of that. 

“Do you remember, Johnny, the day after the uproar at Whitney 
Hall, that I asked you to pilot me to Lettice Lane’s mother’s, and to 
say nothing about it?” 

“Yes, certainly. You walked the whole four miles of the way. It’s 
five by road.” 

‘And back again. I’m good for more yet than some of the young 
folks are, Johnny; but I always was an excellent walker. The next day 
the party broke up ; that pretty girl, Sophie Chalk, departed for London, 
and you and young Todhetley left later. When you reached your 
home in the evening, I don’t suppose you thought I had been to Dyke 
Manor that same day.” 

“No! Had you really, Miss Deveen?” 

“Really and truly. I'll tell you now the reason of those journeys of 
mine. As Lettice Lane was being turned out of the Hall, she made a 
remark in the moment of departure, accidentally I am sure, which 
caused me to be nearly certain she was not guilty of stealing the studs. 
Before, while they were all condemning her for guilty, 7 had felt doubt- 
ful of it, but of course I could not be sure, and Miss Cattledon re- 
proaches me with thinking everybody innocent under every circum- 
stance—which is a mistake of hers. Mind, Johnny, the few words 
Lettice said might have been used designedly, by one crafty and guilty, 
on purpose to throw me off the suspicion: but I felt nearly fully per- 
suaded that the girl had spoken them in unconscious innocence. I 
went to her mother’s to see them both; I’m fond of looking into things 
with my own eyes; and I came away \.ith my good opinion increased. 
I next went to Mrs. Todhetley’s to hear what she said of the girl; I 
saw her and your old nurse, Hannah, making it my request to béth of 
them not to speak of my visit. They gave the girl a good character 
for honesty ; Mrs. Todhetley thought her quite incapable of taking the 
studs; Hannah could not say what a foolish girl with roving ideas of 
Australia in her head might do in a moment of temptation. In less 
than a fortnight I was back in London, having paid my visit to Bath. 
I had been reflecting all that while, Johnny, on the cruel blight this 
must be on Lettice Lane, supposing that she was innocent. I thought 
the probabilities were that she was innocent, not guilty; and I deter- 
mined to offer her a home in my own house during the uncertainty. 
She seemed only too glad to accept it, and here she is. If the girl 
should eventually turn out to be innocent, I shall have done her a real 
service; if guilty, why I shall not regret having held out a helping hand 
to her, that may perhaps save her for the future.” 

“Tt was very kind and thoughtful of you, Miss Deveen !” 

“My chief difficulty lay in keeping the suspicion on Lettice Lane a 
secret from my household. Fortunately I had taken no servants with 
me to Whitney Hall, my maid having been ill at the time; but Cattle- 
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don is outrageously virtuous, and of course proportionally bitter against 
Lettice. You saw that at Whitney.” 

“She would have been the first to tell of her!” 

“Yes. I had to put the thing rather strongly to Miss Cattledon— 
‘Hold your tongue, or leave me.’ It answered, Johnny.. Cattledon 
likes her place here, and acts accordingly. She picks up her petticoats 
from contamination when she meets the unfortunate Lettice; but she 
takes care to hold her tongue.” 

“Do you think it will ever he found out, Miss Deveen?” 

“T hope it will.” 

“‘ But who—could have taken them?” And the thought of what I 
had said to Anna Whitney, that it might be Miss Cattledon herself, 
flashed over me as I put the question. 

“‘T think ”—Miss Deveen glanced round as if to make sure we were 
alone, and dropped her voice a little—‘“‘ that it must have been one of 
the guests who came to Whitney Hall that night. Cattledon let out 
one thing, but not until after we were at home, for the fact seemed not 
to have made the least impression on her memory at the time, but it 
came back afterwards. When she was quitting her room after dressing 
that evening—I being already out of mjne' and gone down—she saw 
the shawl she had worn out of doors in the afternoon lying across a 
chair just as she had thrown it off. She is very careful of her clothes; 
and hesitated, she says, whether to go back then and fold it; but, 
knowing she was late, did not do so. She had been downstairs about 
ten minutes, when I asked her to fetch my fan, which I had forgotten. 
Upon going through her room to mine, she saw the shawl lying on the 
floor, and picked it up, wondering how it could have come there. At 
that time the maids had not been in to put either her room or mine to 
rights. Now what I infer, Johnny, is that my jewel-case was visited 
and the studs stolen Jefore Lettice Lane and Mrs. Lease went near the 
rooms, and that the thief, in her hurry to escape, brushed against the 
shawl and threw it down.” 

“And can’t Miss Cattledon see the probability of that ?” 

“She won’t see it. Lettice Lane is guilty, with her, and nobody 
else. Prejudice goes a long way in this world, Johnny. The people 
who came to the dance that night were taking off their things in the 
next room to Miss Cattledon’s, and I think it likely that some one of 
them may have found a way into my chamber, perhaps even by accident, 
and the sight of the brilliant emerald studs—they were more beautiful 
than any they were lying with—was too much for human equanimity. 
It was my fault for leaving the dressing-case open—and do you know, 
Johnny, I believe I left it literally osen—I can never forget that.” 

“ But Lettice Lane said it was shut; shut but not locked.” 

“Well, it is upon my conscience that ‘I left it open. Who ever took 
the studs may have shut down the lid, in precaution or forgetfulness. 
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Meanwhile, Johnny, don’t you say anything of what I have told you; at 
the Whitneys, or elsewhere. They do not know that Lettice Lane is 
with me; they are prejudiced against her, especially Sir John; and 

Lettice has orders to keep out of the way of visitors. Should they by 

chance see her, why I shall say that as the case was at best doubtful, 
| I am giving the girl a chance to redeem her good name. Weare going 
there after dinner. So mind you keep counsel.” 

;. | “To the Whitneys ?” 

“Tt is only the next door, as one may say. I did not mention that 
5 you were coming up,” she added, “so there'll be a surprise for them. 
| And now we will godown. Here, carry my book for me, Johnny.” 

In the drawing-room we found a grey-haired curate, with a mild 
voice ; Miss Cattledon was simpering and smiling upon him. I gathered 
al that he did duty in church hard by, and had come to dinner by invita- 
tion. He took in Miss Deveen, and that other blessed lady fell to me. 
It was a nice dinner,—Miss Deveen carving: uncommonly nice to me 
after my journey. Didn’t Miss Deveen make me eat! She said she 
: knew what boys’ appetites were. Before I’d finished one joint she 
S | put on my plate another; first a leg and a merry-thought, then a wing 
and some bones, besides the stuffing and tongue. The curate took 
| his leave, but Miss Deveen sat on; she fancied to have heard that 
the Whitneys were to have friends to dinner that night, and would not 
be too early. 

About half a dozen houses lay between, and Miss Deveen put a shawl 
over her head and ran the distance. ‘Such a mistake, to have taken a 
place for them so far from Hyde Park!” whispered Cattledon to me, 
as we were following—and I’m sure she must have been in a gracious 
mood to give me the confidence. “ Neither Sir John nor Miss Deveen 
has much notion of the requirements of fashionable society, Mr. Lud- 
low: as to poor Lady Whitney, she is a very owl in all that relates to it.” 

Poor Lady Whitney—not looking like an owl, but a plain good- 
hearted English mother—was the first to see us. There was no dinner- 
party after all. She sat on a chair just inside the drawing-room, which 
was precisely the same in build and size as Miss Deveen’s, but had not 
her handsome furniture. She said she was very glad to see me, and 
would have invited me with Joe, but for want of beds. 

They were all grouped at the other end of the room, playing at 
forfeits, and a vast deal too busy to notice me. I had leisure to look 
at them. Helen was talking very fast: Harry shouting; Anna sat 
leaning her cheek on her hand ; Tod stood frowning and angry against 
the wall; the young ones were jumping like little savages; and Bill 
Whitney was stuck on a stool, his eyes bandaged, and the tips of a girl’s 
white fingers touching his hands. A fairy, rather than a girl, for that’s 
what she looked like, with her small, light figure, and her gauze skirts 
floating : Miss Sophie Chalk. 
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But what on earth had come to her hair? It used to be brown; it 
was now light, and gleaming with golden spangles. Perhaps it belonged 
to her fairy nature. 

Suddenly Bill shouted out “ Miss Chalk,” threw off the bandage, and 
caught her hands to kiss her! It was all in the forfeits: he had a right 
to do it, because he guessedher name. She laughed and struggled, the 
children and Helen were as wild Indians with glee, and Tod looked fit 
to bring the roof down. Just as Bill got the kiss, Anna saw me. 

Of course it created an interlude, and the forfeits were thrown up. 
Tod came out of his passion, feeling a little frightened. 

“Johnny! Why, what in the world brings you here? Anything 
amiss with my father?” 

“I’m only come up on a visit, Tod, to Miss Deveen.” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” cried Tod: as if he thought he ought to have all 
the visiting, and I none. 

Sophie put her hand into mine. “I am so glad to see you again,” 
she said in her softest tone. “ And dear Mrs. Todhetley, how is she ? 
and the sweet children ?” 

But she never waited to hear how; for she turned away at some 
question put by Bill Whitney. 

Sir John came in, and the four old ones sat down to their whist in 
the small drawing-room opening from this. The children were sent to 
bed. Sophie Chalk went to the piano to sing a song under her breath, 
Tod putting himself on one side, Bill on the other. 

“ Are doth of them going in for the lady’s favour?” I asked of Anna, 
pointing to the piano. 

She was on the sofa then, and made room for me beside her. “I 
think Miss Chalk would like it, Johnny.” 

“‘ How well Bill is looking.” 

“Oh, he has quite recovered ; he seems all the stronger for his hurt. 
I suppose the rest and nursing set him up.” 

“Ts Sophie Chalk staying here ?” 

“No; there’s hardly room for her. But she has been here every day 
and all day since we came up. They send her home in a cab at night, 
and one of the maids has to go with her. It is Helen’s arrangement.” 

“Do you like London, Anna?” 

“No. I wish I had stayed at home.” 

“ But: why ?” 

“Well—but I can’t tell you every reason.” 

“Tell me one?” 

Anna did not answer. She sat looking straight out before her, her 
eyes full of trouble. 

“Perhaps it is all nothing, Johnny. I may be fanciful and foolish, 
and so take up mistaken notions. Wrong ones, on more points than 
one.” 
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“Do you mean anything—vhere ?” 

“Yes. It would be—/ think—a terrible misfortune for us, if Wil- 
liam were to engage himself to Sophie Chalk.” 

“You mean Tod, Anna?” 

She blushed like a crimson rose. ‘Down at Whitney I did think it 
was'he;- but since we came here she seems to have changed; to be— 
to be——” 

“ Going in for Bill. . I put it plainly, you see, Anna.” 

. “Tcannot help fearing that it would be a very sad mistake for either 
ofthem. Oh, Johnny, I am just tormented out of my peace, doubting 
whether or not I ought to speak. . Sometimes I say to myself, yes it 
would be right, it is my duty. And then again I fancy that I am alto- 
gether mistaken, and that there’s nothing for me to say.” 

‘“* But what could you say, Anna?” 

Anna had been nervously winding her thin gold chain round her 
finger. She unwound it again before answering. 

“ Of.course—what could I? And if I were to speak, and—and— 
find there was no cause,” she dreamily added, “I should never forgive 
myself. .. The shame of it would rest upon me throughout life.” 

“Well, I don’t see that, Anna. Just because you fancied things 
were serious when they were not so! Where would be the shame ?” 

“You don’t understand, Johnny. J should feel it. And so I wish 
I had stayed down at Whitney, out of the reach of torment. I wish 
another thing with all my heart—that Helen would not have Sophie 
Chalk here.” 

“TJ think you may take one consolation to yourself, Anna—that 
whatever you might. urge against her, it would most likely make not the 
smallest difference one way or the other. With Tod I am sure it would 
not. If he set his mind on marrying Sophie Chalk, other people’s 
grumblings would never turn him from it.” 

“Tt might depend a little on what the grumblings were,” returned 
Anna, as if fighting for the last word. “ But there; let it drop. I’d 
rather say no more.” 

/ She got'up.to reach a photograph-book, and we began looking over 
it together. . 

“Good gracious! Here’s Miss Cattledon! Small waist and all!” 

Anna laughed. ‘She had it taken in Bath, and sent it to William. 
He had only asked her for it in joke.” 

“So those studs have never turned up, Anna?” 

“No. Iwish they would. I should pray night and morning for 
it, if I thought it would do nobody an injury.” 

“ Johnny!” roared out Sir John. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Come you, and take my hand for five minutes. I have just 
remembered a note I ought to have written this afternoon.” 
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“T shall be sure to play badly,” I said to Lady Whitney, who had 
fallen to Sir John in cutting for partners. 

“Oh, my dear, what does it matter?” she kindly answered. “I 
don’t mind if you do.” 


The next morning Miss Cattledon went out to ten o’clock daily 
service. Miss Deveen said she had taken to the habit of doing so. I 
wondered whether it was for the sake of religion, or for that grey-haired 
curate who did the prayers. Sitting by ourselves, I told Miss Deveen 
of the commission I had from Mrs. Todhetley ; and somehow, without 
my intending it, she gathered a little more. 

“* Go by all means, and learn what you can, Johnny. Go at once. 
I don’t think you need, any of you, be afraid though,” she added, 
laughing. ‘I’ve seen very much of boy and girl love, and they rarely 
come to anything. Young men mostly go through one or two such 
episodes before settling seriously to the business of life.” 

The omnibus took me to Oxford Street, and I found my way from 
thence to Torriana Square. It proved to be a corner house, its front 
entrance being in the square. But there was a smaller entrance on the. 
side (which was rather a bustling street), and a kind of office window, 
on the wire blind of which was written in white letters, “Mr. Smith, 
wine-merchant.” 

A wine-merchant! Well, I was surprised. Could there be any mis- 
take? No, it was the right number. But I thought there must be, and 
stood staring at the place with both eyes. That was a come-down. Not 
but what wine-merchants are as good as other people ; only Sophie Chalk 
had somehow imparted the notion of their living up to lords and ladies. 

I asked at the front door for Mrs. Smith, and was shown up-stairs to 
a handsome drawing-room. A little girl, with a sallow face, thin and 
sickly, was seated there. She did not get up, only stared at me with 
her dark, keen, deep-set eyes. 

“Do you know where your mamma is, Miss Trot?” asked the 
servant, putting a chair. 

“You can go and search for her.” 

She looked at me so intently as the maid left the room, that I told 
her who I was, and what I had come for. The child’s tongue—it 
seemed as sharp a one as Miss Cattledon’s—was let loose. 

“T’ve heard of you, Johnny Ludlow. Mrs. Smith would be glad to 
see you. You'd better wait.” 

I don’t know how it is that I make myself at home with people ; or, 
rather, that people seem so soon to be at home with me. I don’t “#y 
for it, but it is always so. In two or three minutes, when the girl was 
talking to me as freely as though I were her brother, the maid came 
back again. 

“ Miss Trot, I cannot find your mamma.” 
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‘Mrs. Smith’s out. But I was not obliged to tell you so. I'll not 
spare you any work when you call me Miss Trot.” 

‘The maid’s only answer was to leave the room: and the little girl— 
who spoke just like a woman—shook her dark hair from her face in 
temper. 

“I’ve told them over and over again I will not be called Miss Trot. 
How would they like it? Because my mamma took to say it when I 
was a baby, it is no reason why other people should.” 

“Perhaps your mamma says it still, and so they fall into it also.” 

“*My mamma is dead!” 

Just at the moment I did not take the meaning of the words. “ Mrs. 
‘Smith dead!” 

“Mrs. Smith is not my mother. Don’t you insult me, please. She 
~came here as my governess. If papa chose to make a fool of himself 
‘by marrying her afterwards, it was not my fault. What are you 
looking at ?” 

I was looking at her: she seemed so strange a child; and feeling 
-slightly puzzled between the other Mrs. Smith and this one. They say 
I am a muff at all things ; I’m sure I am at understanding complicated 
relationships. 

“‘Then—Miss Chalk is—¢Aés Mrs. Smith’s sister ?” 

“Well, you might know that. They are a pair, and I don’t like 
either. There are two crying babies up stairs now.” 

“ Mrs. Smith’s ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Smith’s”—with intense aggravation. “ Papa had got 
quite enough with me, and I could have managed the house and the 
servants as well as she does. And because Nancy Chalk was not 
-enough, in addition we must be never safe from Sophonisba! Oh, but 
there are crosses in life!” 

**Who is Sophonisba ?” 

“«She is Sophonisba.” 

** Perhaps you mean Sophie Chalk ?” 

“‘Her name’s not Sophie, or Sophia either. She was christened 
Sophonisba, but she hates the name, and takes care to drop it always. 
Oh, she is a deep one, is Sophonisba Chalk !” 

“Ts this her home?” 

‘“‘She makes it her home, when she’s not out teaching. And papa 
never seems to see it as anencroachment. Sophonisba Chalk does not 
keep her places, you know. She thought she had got into something 
fine lasi autumn at Lord Augustus Difford’s, but Lady Augustus gave 
her warning at the first month’s end.” 

“Then Miss Chalk is a governess?” 

“What else do you suppose she is? She comes over people, and 
gets a stock of invitations on hand, and goes to them between times. 
You should hear the trouble theré is about her dresses, that she may 
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make a good appearance. And how she docs it 7 can’t think; they 
don’t tell me their contrivances. Mrs. Smith must give her some—I’m 
sure of it—which papa has to pay for; and Sophonisba goes in trust 
for others.” 

‘ She was always dressed well down with us.” 

“Of course she was. Whitney Hall was her great card place; but 
the time for the visit was so long being fixed, she thought it had all 
dropped through. It came just right, when she was turned out of Lady 
Augustus Difford’s. Ellen Whitney had given it a long while ago.” 

“I know; when they were schoolfellows at Miss Lakon’s.” 

‘“‘ They were not schoolfellows ; Sophonisba was treated as the rest, 
but she was only improving pupil. She gave her services, learnt of 
some of the masters, and paid nothing. How old do you think she 
is?” broke off Miss Trot. 

“ About twenty.” 

“She was six-and-twenty last birthday ; and they say she'll look like 
a child till she’s six-and-thirty.. I call it a shame for a young woman of 
that age to be doing nothing for herself, but to be living upon strangers ; 
and papa and I are nothing else to her.” 

“ How old are you?” I could not help asking. 

“Fifteen ; people take me to be younger, because I’m short, and it 
vexes me. They’d not think me young, if they knew how I feel. Oh, 
I can tell you it is a sharpening thing for your papa to marry again, and 
to find yourself put down in your own home.” 

“Has Miss Chalk any engagement now?” 

“She has not had an engagement all this year, and now it’s April! 
I don’t believe she looks after one. She pretends to teach me—while 
she’s waiting, she says; but it’s all a farce; I won’t learn of her. I 
heard her tell Mr. Everty I was a horrid child. Fancy that!” 

“Who's Mr. Everty?” 

“ Papa’s head-clerk. He’s a gentleman, you know, and Sophonisba 
thinks great things of him. Ah, I could tell something, if I liked! 
but she put me on my honour. Oh, she’s a sly one! Just now, she is 
all her time at the Whitneys, fire-hot for it. You are not going? Stay 
to luncheon.” 

“TI must go; Miss Deveen will be waiting for me. You can 
deliver the parcel, please, with Mrs. Todhetley’s message. I will call 
in to see Mrs. Smith another day.” 

“‘ And to see me, too?” came the quick retort. 

“Yes, of course.” 4 

“Now, mind you don’t break your word. I shall say it’s me you are 
coming to call upon; they think I am nobody in this house. Ask for 
Miss Smith when you come. Good-bye, Johnny Ludlow !” 

She never stirred as I shook hands; she seemed never to have 
stirred hand or foot throughout the interview. But, as I opened the 
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door, there came an odd sort of noise, and I turned to look what it 
was. 

She. Hastening across the room, with a crutch, to ring the bell! And 
I saw that she was both lame and deformed. 

In passing down the side street by the office, some one brushed by, 
with the quick step of a London business-man. Where had I seen the 
face before? Whose did it put me in mind of? Why,—it came to me 
all in a minute—Roger Monk’s! who had lived at Dyke Manor (if 
you’ve not forgotten it) under false auspices. Before I could turn to 
look, he had disappeared; no doubt, round the corner of the square. 

“Tod,” I said, as soon as I came across him, “Sophie Chalk’s a 
governess.” 

“Well, what of that?” asked Tod. 

“Not much; but she might as well have been candid with us at 
Dyke Manor.” 

‘A governess is a lady.” 

“Ought to be; but why did she keep on making out to us that 
she had been a visitor at the Diffords’, when she was only the teacher ? 
We should have respected her just as much; perhaps, made more of 
her.” 

“What are you cavilling at? As if nobody were ever a teacher 
before !” 

“Oh, Tod! it is not that. Don’t you see?—if she had kept a 
chandler’s shop, and been open about it, what should we have cared ? 
It was the sailing under false colours ; the trying to pass herself off 
for what she was not.” 

He gave no answer to this, except a whistle. 

“She is turned six-and-twenty, Tod. And she was not a school-girl 
at Miss Lakon’s, but governess-pupil.” 

““T suppose she was a school-girl once?” 

“TI suppose she was.” 

“Good. What else have you to say, wise Johnny?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Nothing ; for where was the use? Sophie Chalk would have been 
only an angel in his eyes, though he heard that she had sold apples at a 
street-corner. Sophie, that very morning, had begged Lady Whitney 
to let her instruct the younger children, “as a friend,” so long as they 
were in town ; for the governess at Whitney was a daily one, and they 
had not brought her. Lady Whitney at first demurred, and then kissed 
Sophie for her goodness. The result was, that a bed was found for Miss 
Chalk, and she stayed with them altogether. 

But I can’t say much for the teaching. It was not Sophie Chalk’s 
fault, perhaps. Helen would be in the school-room, and Harry would - 
be there ; and I and Anna sometimes ; and Tod and Bill always. Lady 
Whitney looked upon this London sojourn as a holiday, and did not 
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mind whether the children learnt or played, provided they were kept 
passably quiet. I told Sophie of my visit to take the fichu, and she 
made a wry face over the lame girl. 

“That Mabel Smith! Poor morbid little object! What she would 
have grown into but for the fortunate chance of my sister’s marrying 
into the house, I can’t imagine, Johnny. I'll draw you her portrait in 
her night-cap, by-an«i-by.” 

The days went on. We did have fun: but war was growing up be- 
tween William Whitney and Tod. There could no longer be a mistake 
(to those who understood things and kept their eyes open) of the part 
Sophie Chalk was playing: and that was the trying to throw Tod over 
for William Whitney, and to make no fuss about it. I don’t believe 
she cared a brass button for either: but Bill’s future position in life 
would be better than Tod’s, seeing that his father was a baronet. 
Bill was going in for her favour; perhaps not seriously, it might have 
been for the fun of the moment, or to amuse himself by spiting Tod. 
Sir John and my lady never so much as dreamt of the by-play running 
on before their faces, and I don’t think Helen did. 

“‘T told you she’d fascinate the hair off your head, Bill, give her the 
chance,” said I to him one day in the school-room, when Miss Chalk 
was teaching her pupils to dance. 

“You shut up, Johnny,” he said, laughing, and shied the atlas at 
me. 

Before the day was out, there was a sharp, short quarrel. They were 
all coming for the evening to Miss Deveen’s. I went in at dusk to tell 
them not to make it ten at night. Turning into the drawing-room, 
I interrupted a scene—Bill Whitney and Tod railing at one another. 
What the bone of dispute was I never knew, for they seemed to have 
got to the tail of it. 

“You did,” said Tod. 

“T did not,” said Bill. 

“‘T tell you, you did, William Whitney.” 

“Let it go; it’s word against word, and we shall never decide it. 
You are mistaken, Todhetley: but I am not going to ask your leave 
what I shall do or what I shan’t.” 

“You have no right to say to Miss Chalk what I heard you saying 
to-day.” 

“T tell you, you did not hear me say anything of the sort. Put it 
that you did—what business is it of yours? If I chose to go in for 
her, to ask her to be the future Lady Whitney—many a year may it be 
though, I hope, before I step into my father’s place, good old man !— 
who has the right to say me nay ?” 

Tod was foaming. Dusk though it was, I could see that. They took 
no more account of my being present, than of Harry’s little barking 
dog. 
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“ Look here, Bill Whitney. If ——” 

** Are you boys quarrelling ?” 

The interruption was Anna’s. Passing across the hall, she had heard 
the voices and looked in. As if glad of the excuse to get away, Bill 
Whitney followed her from the room. Tod went out and banged the 
hall-door after him. 

I waited, thinking Anna might come in, and strolled into the little 
drawing-room. ‘There, quiet as a mouse, stood Sophie Chalk. She 
had been listening, for certain; and I hope it gratified her: her eyes 
sparkled a little. 

“Why, Johnny! was it you making all that noise? What was the 
matter? Anything gone wrong ?” 

It was all very fine to try it onwith me. I just looked straight at her, 
and I think she saw as much. Saying something about going to search 
for Helen, she left the room. 

“What was the trouble, Johnny?” whispered Anna, stealing up to 
me. 

“ Only those two having a jar.” 

“TJ heard that. But what was it about? Sophie Chalk ?” 

“Well, yes ; that was it, Anna.” 

We were at the front window then. A man was lighting the lamps 
in the road, and Anna seemed to be occupied in watching him. There 
was enough care on her face to set one up in the dismals for life. 

“ No harm may come of it, Anna. Any way, you can do nothing.” 

“Oh, Johnny, I wish I knew!” she said, clasping her hands. “TI 
wish I could satisfy myself which way the right lies. If I were to 
speak, it might be put down to the wrong motive. I try to see whether 
that thought is nota selfish one, whether I ought to let it deter me. 
But then—but then—that’s not the worst.” 

“That sounds like a riddle, Anna.” 

“IT wish I had some good, judicious person who would hear all and 
judge for me,” she said, rather dreamily. “If you were older, Johnny, 
I think I'd tell you.” 

“T am as old as you, at any rate.” 

“That’s just it. We are neither of us old enough or experienced 
enough to trust to our own judgment.” 

“There’s your mother, Anna.” 

“T know.” 

“‘ What you mean is, that Sir John and Lady Whitney ought to have 
their eyes opened to what’s going on, that they may put an end to 
Miss Chalk’s intimacy here, if they deem the danger warrants it?” 

“That’s near enough, Johnny. And I don’t see my way sufficiently 
clear to do it.” 

“Put the case to Helen.” 

“She would only laugh in my face. Hush! here comes some one.” 
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It was Sophie Chalk. She looked rather sharply at us both, and said 
she could not find Helen anywhere. 

And the days were to go on in public smoothness and private dis- 
comfort, Miss Sophie exercising her fascinations on the whole of us. 

But for having promised that lame child to call again in Torriana 
Square, I’d not have cared to go. It was afternoon this time. The 
servant showed me up-stairs, and said her mistress was for the moment 
engaged. Mabel Smith sat in the same seat in her black frock ; some 
books lay on a small table drawn before her. 

“‘T thought you had forgotten to come.” 

“ Did you? I should be sure not to forget it.” 

“TJ am so tired with my lessons,” she said, irritably, sweeping the 
books away with her long thin fingers. “I always am when /hey teach 
me. Mrs. Smith has kept me at them for two hours ; she is gone down 
now to engage a new servant.” 

“T get frightfully tired of my lessons sometimes.” 

** Ah, but not as I do; you can run about; and learning, you know, 
will never be of use to me. I want you to tell me something: Is 
Sophonisba Chalk going to stay at Lady Whitney’s ?” 

“YT don’t know. They will not be so very long in town.” 

‘‘ But I mean is she to be governess there, and go into the country 
with them ?” 

“No; I think not.” 

“She wants to. If she does, papa says he shall have some nice 
young lady to sit with me and teach me. Oh,I do hope she will go 
with them, and then the house would be rid of her. I say she will: it’s 
too good a chance for her to let slip. Mrs. Smith says she won’t: she 
told Mr. Everty so last night. He wouldn’t believe her, and was very 
cross over it.” ' 

“Cross over it?” 

“ He said Sophonisba ought not to have gone there at all without 
consulting him, and that she had not been home once since, and only 
written him one rubbishing note that had nothing in it; and he asked 
Mrs. Smith whether she thought that was right.” 

A light flashed overme. “Is Miss Chalk to marry Mr. Everty ?” 

“T suppose that’s what it will come to,” answered the curious child, 
“‘ She has promised to : but promises with her don’t go for much when it 
suits her to break them. Sophonisba put me on my honour not to tell; 
but now that Mr. Everty has spoken to Mrs. Smith and papa, it is dif- 
ferent. I saw it a long while ago; before she went to the Diffords’, 
I’ve nothing to do but to sit and watch and think, you see, Johnny 
Ludlow ; and I perceive things quicker than other people.” 

“ But—why do you fancy Miss Chalk may break her promise to Mr, 
Everty ?” 

“Tf she meant to keep it, why should she be scheming to go away 
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as the Whitneys’ governess? I know what it is: Sophonisba does not 
think Mr. Everty good enough for her, but she’d like to keep him 
waiting on, for fear of not getting anybody better.” 

Anything so shrewd as Mabel Smith’s manner of saying this, was never 
seen. I don’t think she was naturally ill-natured, poor thing; but she 
evidently thought she was being wronged amidst them, and it made her 
spitefully resentful. 

“ Mr. Everty had better let her go. It’s not I that would marry a 
wife who dyed her hair.” : 

“Ts Miss Chalk’s dyed? I thought it might be the gold dust.” 

“ Have you any eyes?” retorted Mabel. ‘When she was down in 
the country with you her hair was brown: it’s a kind of yellow ginger 
now. Oh, she knows how to set herself off, I can tell you. Do you 
happen to remember who was reigning in England when the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew took place ?” 

The change of subject was sudden. I told her it was Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“Queen Elizabeth, was it? I’ll write it down. Mrs. Smith says I 
shall have no dessert to-day, if I don’t tell her. She puts those ques- 
tions only to vex me. As if it mattered to anybody. Oh, here’s papa!” 

A little man came in with a bald head and pleasant face. He said 
he was glad to see me and shook hands. She put out her arms, and 
he came and kissed her: her eyes followed him everywhere ; her cheeks 
had a sudden colour: it was easy to see that he was her one great joy 
in life. 

“T can’t stay a minute, Trottie; going out in a hurry: I think I left 
my gloves up here.” 

“So you did, papa. There was a tiny hole in the thumb and I 
mended it for you.” 

“That’s my little attentive daughter! Good-bye. Mr. Ludlow, if 
you'll stay to dinner we shall be happy.” 

Mrs. Smith came in as he left the room. She was a rather plain 
likeness of Miss Chalk, not much older. But her face had a straight- 
forward open look, and I liked her. She made much of me and said 
how kind she had thought it of Mrs. Todhetley to be at the trouble of 
making a fichu for her, a stranger. She hoped—she did hope, she 
added rather anxiously, that Sophie had not asked her to do it. And 
it struck me that Mrs. Smith had not quite the implicit confidence in 
Miss Sophie’s sayings and doings that she might have had. 

It was five o’clock when I got away. At the door of the office there 
stood a gentleman—the same I had seen pass me the other day. I 
looked at him, and he at me. 

“Ts it Roger Monk?” 

A kind of startled look came over his face. He evidently did not 
remember me. I said who I was. 
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“Dear me! How you have grown! Do walk in.” 

As he was leading the way into a kind of parlour, we passed a clerk 
at a desk, and a man talking to him. 

“‘ Here’s Mr. Everty ; he will tell you,” said the clerk. ‘He is ask- 
ing about those samples of pale brandy, sir: whether they are to go.” 

“Yes, of course ; you ought to have taken them before this, Wilson,” 
was Roger Monk’s answer. And so I saw that 4e was Mr. Everty. 

“T have resumed my true name, Everty,” he said to me in a low tone, 
“The former trouble, that sent me away a wanderer, is over. Many 
men, I believe, are forced into such episodes in life.” 

“You are with Mr. Smith?” 

“These two years past. I came to him as head-clerk; I now have 
a commission on sales, and make a most excellent thing of it. I don’t 
think the business could get on without me now.” 

“Ts it true that you are to marry Miss Chalk?” I asked in a sudden 
impulse. 

“ Quite true: if she does not throw me over,” he answered, and I 
wondered at his candour. “I suppose you have heard it in-doors ?” 

“Yes. I wish you all success.”—And didn’t I wish it i& my inmost 
heart ! 

“Thank you. I can give her a good home now. Perhaps you will 
not talk about that old time if you can help it, Mr. Ludlow. You used 
to be good-natured, I remember. It was a dark page in my then reck- 
less life; I am doing what I can to redeem it.” 

I dare say he was; and I told him he need not fear. But I did not 
like his eyes yet, for they had the same kind of shifty look that Roger 
Monk’s used to have. He might get on none the worse in business ; 
for, as the Squire says, it is a shifty world. 

Sophie Chalk engaged to Mr. Everty, and he Roger Monk! Well, 
it was a complication. I went home, so to say, without seeing day- 
light. 

And I’m sorry I can’t tell the end here, but they won’t let me take 
up any more space. 

JounNy LuDLow. 





OUR FRIENDS’ FRIENDS. 


T is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that, as a general rule, there are 
few people so disagreeable to us as our friends’ friends. The 
merest stranger has a better chance of exciting a kindly interest in our 
breasts than the most valued friend of our dearest friend. We hardly 
acknowledge this to ourselves; still less would we permit our feelings 
to be known to the world. When some one who has been praised 
beforehand is introduced by a friend, we answer: “Any friend of yours 
is welcome;” “I am delighted to make the acquaintance of one of 
whom I have heard so much ;” or some polite phrase of this kind; but 
while we give utterance to the conventionalism we are conscious of a 
latent prejudice against the stranger. This feeling is not confined to 
individual friends ; it extends to whole families. It influences women 
in a still stronger degree than it does men. Perhaps in the ordinary 
affairs of life, they are more unselfish than the other sex, but they are 
certainly more exacting and intolerant where the affections are con- 
cerned, 

To this secret jealousy between friends, the author of Rea/mah, in a 
passing allusion to the subject, gives the name of claimative, an addi- 
tion to the language for which we are much indebted to him. It is felt 
more or less by the majority of mankind, but in some sensitive, diffi- 
dent natures it is intensified to a painful degree. Men of a poetic 
temperament are more apt to suffer from this unhappy disposition than 
their more prosaic neighbours. An eminent writer has observed that 
in order to be successful and happy, it is necessary to want refinement 
to a certain extent, and no doubt it would conduce very much to our 
happiness if we were blind to small slights and snubs. Now claimative 
people are over-refined and sensitive ; they are not only keenly alive to 
all intentional slights, but they imagine insults that are never meant, 
and not unfrequently suppose that they themselves have given offence 
when such is not the case ; taxing themselves with some trifling omission, 
which probably nobody noticed but themselves. 

_ Any one who possesses a claimative friend knows that he is not the 
pleasantest sort of acquaintance one could have, but for the sake of his 
good and noble qualities we bear with his crotchets. When you invite 
him to your house, he notes whether his reception is as cordial as usual, 
and whether you pay more attention to other guests. If he hears that 
you have confided in, or consulted any other friend, he feels hurt that 
he had not been first acquainted with the matter. If he passes you in 
a public assembly while you are conversing with any one, he thinks you 
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saluted him coldly. If he sees you intimate with other people, he 
comes to the conclusion that these “new friends” must necessarily 
supersede him in your esteem. If you are dull or out of spirits in his 
company, he thinks you are vexed with him, and silence he interprets 
as sulkiness. Your claimative friend is an exemplary correspondent, 
while you perhaps are not ; and if, when from home for any length of 
time, you do not transmit an account of yourself to him regularly, he 
feels deeply wounded, and tells you reproachfully that the pursuit of 
money, ambition, or pleasure, would never induce Am to forget an 
early friend. If he meets with any reverse of fortune he takes it for 
granted that his friends intend to drop his acquaintance ; he carefully 
avoids meeting you, and, if it happens accidentally, he crosses to the 
other side of the street, and won’t look in your direction till you catch 
him by the arm. ‘These are the unpleasantnesses appertaining to a 
claimative friend ; but they are outbalanced by his sterling qualities,— 
a high sense of honour, a scrupulous conscientiousness, generosity, 
sincerity, and a tender-heartedness almost womanly, that secures for 
him the forbearance which is extended towards the weaker sex ; not 
because he is weak, but because it is the affectionateness of his nature 
which makes him so exacting. 

These finely-strung natures suffer; they sometimes weary us with 
their complaints, but they do not cry out half so often as they are hurt ; 
and they do not feel the less keenly because their wounds are often 
self-inflicted. Gerald Griffin, himself a perfect type of the claimative 
man ; refined, sensitive, self-distrustful, warm-hearted ; has well expressed 
the feelings of his class in the following verses :— 


My soul is sick and lone, 

No social ties its love entwine; 

A heart upon a desert thrown 

Beats not in solitude like mine. 

For though the pleasant sunlight shine, 

It shows no form that I may own; 

And closed to me is friendship’s shrine : 
Iam alone! Iam alone! 


It is no joy for me 

To mark the fond and eager meeting 

Of friends whom absence pined, and see 

The love-lit eyes speak forth their greeting ; 

For then a stilly voice repeating 

What oft hath woke its deepest moan, 

Startles my heart and stays its beating: 
Iam alone! Iam alone! 


I have a heart ;—I’d live 

And die for him whose worth I knew, 
But could not clasp his hand and give 
My full heart forth as talkers do. 
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And they who loved me—the kind few— 
Believed me changed in heart and tone ; 
And left me, while it burned as true, 

To live alone! To live alone! 


We do not all feel as keenly as this; but we have almost all been 
sufficiently ‘‘ misunderstood” at times to make us sympathize with the 
heart-wounds of our too-sensitive friends. But while we compassionate, 
we cannot but condemn a habit of mind so destructive to the happi- 
ness of its owner. Instead of recognizing it as a fault of character, 
and trying to check his jealous tendencies, the claimative man plumes 
himself on his proud reserve and his quickness to take offence. The 
stag would not barter his beauty, his grace, his fleetness, for the thick 
impenetrable skin of the rhinoceros, which no weapon can wound; so 
he hugs and cherishes his delicate sensibility till it grows into a grave 
fault. Underneath his bashful reserve there is a latent vanity, a con- 
sciousness of unrecognized merit, mingling with a want of confidence in 
his own power of commanding respect. It is not modesty but pride 
which keeps him from putting himself forward and claiming his proper 
position. If you do not recognize his worth it is not for him to make 
it known to you; he will not condescend to compete with rivals whom 
he holds in contempt; if you could think him capable of such and 
such, it would be hardly worth his while to explain the matter; if you 
could have so misinterpreted his actions how could he ever hope to be 
properly understood by you? And so he wraps his soul in such a 
mantle of reserve that his friends 


Believe him changéd in heart and tone, 
And leave him, while it burns as true, 
To live alone! To live alone! 


He believes himself to be “ misunderstood” by everybody ; and so he 
is to a certain extent ; but it is chiefly the fault of his own reticence ; 
and moreover he misunderstands others quite as often as they do him. 

In reality the claimative character only experiences in an exaggerated 
degree a feeling common to all mankind. It is, doubtless, a proof of 
the innate selfishness of the human heart, that we do not like any one 
to occupy so high a place in our friends’ esteem or affection as we do. 
Jealousy is a species of selfishness which, though not so gross as other 
phases of the disorder, is more insidious, because it cloaks itself under 
the name of love. Even in its mildest form it ought to be guarded 
against. We ought to try to like our friends’ friends for their sakes, 
and take it for granted that they who know them longest are best able 
to estimate their worth. It would contribute very much to kind feeling, 
if we could extend to social intercourse some of the toleration which 
we are beginning to experience in politics and religion, and endeavour 
in all the relations of life to regard our friends’ friends as ours also. 


\ 
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NCE upon a time, it happened that a doubt which had been long 
brooding in my heart, darkened to a hopeless certainty. This was 
the doubt. 

Just fifteen years before this. Once upon a time, there came to our 
pleasant country home a legacy left to my father by a cousin of his, who 
had died in India; a legacy of his two little orphan daughters; two 
little bright girls of six and four, who brought a flood of sunshine with 
them into the house which had never known a daughter’s love. Year 
by year they grew up among us; my little pupils—for I was quite a man 
even then—my brother Gabriel’s playfellows, and the very light of my 
father’s eyes. Indeed, I think that when my mother died, it was their 
tender and caressing love which kept him with us. Perhaps they ought 
to have gone to school, to have mixed with other girls of their own age, 
but—we could not part with them; and if this were wrong, as I often 
feared, the responsibility of the fault was all my own; my father left 
everything to me; and of course Gabriel was only too glad to have his 
dear little companions with him. 

I suppose I was naturally anxious, and that it was true, as they used 
to say jokingly of me, that I was a very fatherly cousin. Ah me! 
there were times when I felt older even than my years, and saw such a 
gulf between my own age and that of my darlings; and there were times 
too when, in their bright unchanging love for me, they met me in my 
careful love for them ; and I knew that at such times it was well for me 
to remember the gulf. 

Agnes was very beautiful, with a sweet, thoughtful, gracious manner 
that became her well; but my little Eva was not beautiful at all, only 
pretty, and pretty more in expression than feature—so we thought at 
home; others would call her pretty too, but hardly know how she 
claimed the praise. But one real beauty she had, and an uncommon 
one—a low, soft, musical voice. 

I do not know when I began to love her ; I think from the very first. 
The little winning child stole into my grave heart, and there the love 
grew and deepened year by year; while at the same time, like a gloomy 
mist above it, lay the doubt that Harry Clyde—my old true friend— 
was winning her from us. I only felt it was natural, but I thought that 
if he would not talk of her so perpetually, I might perhaps grow to bear 
it better. I tried to practise with myself what it would be when she 
should come to me one day and tell me—but it always broke off with 
the longing cry that she might make the pain less for me, and stay in 
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the home which could not spare her. Surely, Gabriel, I thought, is man 
enough to win her love as well as he. And this was how the certainty 
came sadly into my heart. 

The two girls were sitting on the broad terrace steps, Harry and 
Gabriel lounging below them, when I came out and joined them. I 
was so proud of them that it ought to have delighted me to see the look 
upon Harry’s face, but there was something so much deeper than my 
pride, that, as I watched him even for that moment, I madly wished » 
that he had never looked upon them all his life. Then Eva, tossing 
back her head and looking up at me, said: “I am going to drive my 
uncle round the crag to see my glorious sea-view; now don’t you 
attempt to prevent it, Steve.” 

I knew that Agnes and Gabriel were to ride together to make a call, 
and with a strange impulse that I could hardly understand, except that 
perhaps it grew out of my shame for my hard thought of him, I moved 
down to Harry and asked him if he would take charge of my father and 
Eva, riding beside the pony carriage. ‘You will be safe in Harry’s 
guardianship,” I said, looking into her eyes. 

She blushed as she glanced up at him for a moment rather depreca- 
tingly, but I saw how gladly he smiled down at her as he assured me he 
would be a model chaperon. “Put on your hat, little gipsy,” I said, 
smiling. “You are brown enough.” 

“Yes, I know; it would not do for you to have two beauties to take 
care of, Steve; they are a great responsibility. Now I never can cause 
you any anxiety. 

The merry words came upon a grave, sad thought. So little she 
recked in her careless childishness of how dear she was to me; so little 
she knew of the depth and strength of the love I bore her; nor 
must she ever know. It would but cloud her bright young life, for she 
could not bear to bring pain to any one, and she would never have been 
our bright little sunbeam if she had known of the wakeful nights when 
I fought against the passion that seemed my very life, and wickedly 
hoped that it would lay me low and end the struggle. 

As I thought this, I looked at her so earnestly that the colour rose 
in her cheeks, though she was well used to the criticising of her 
grave old cousin. She laughed lightly. ‘“ You have been weak in the 
administration of your authority, Steve, and are ashamed of the conse- 
quences : I see it all.” 

“T think Gay is quite right, Harry,” I said, as we two turned away 
to the stables ; “we shall never see Eva anything but a child, try as we 
may.” 

“* Yet how fond Gabriel is of her,” he said. 

“Of course Gabriel is fond of her,” I answered ; but I did not care 
to look into the face beside me, which I felt would tell the same tale. 

“Gabriel,” said I, when I entered the drawing-room some little time 
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after, glancing, in spite of myself, at Eva, “Harry is going to ride 
Norah ; can you trust his life in her keeping ?” 

“ Ah! what’s in a name, that it should make my little cousin turn so 
pale ?” 

He said that mischievously, seeing, as I saw, how Eva had looked 
across at Agnes, hastily, as I spoke, then blushed with a nervous little 
laugh. But I said to myself, her blushes came so readily, that might 
tell no tale at all. Agnes began to speak, to spare Eva, but she was 
‘before her. With the rich colour fading slowly from her soft cheeks, 
she met Gay’s eyes defiantly. 

“There is a great deal in some names, Gabriel, and I think Harry 
Clyde is almost the prettiest name I know.” 

“The ‘almost’ denotes an exception in favour of mine,” he re- 
taliated. 

“You don’t vex me,” she said, saucily : “ but I am sure Harry is too 
careless to manage Norah, she is only fit for Steve—why don’t you come, 
Steven ?” 

“T cannot, Eva; I have letters to write.” 

“ Harry,” called out Gabriel, as Harry came in through the low 
window, “Eva is enlarging upon your failings in a manner most un- 
bearable.” 

“More so than the failings themselves?” and when he asked it, 
looking at her with a flush upon his handsome English face, I closed 
my teeth and turned away, though I knew that Eva was watching me 
with a curious contraction of her eyebrows. 

“T do not admire your behaviour, Mr. Clyde,” she said. ‘ When 
we are confidentially discussing your demerits, we would rather that, 
personally, you remained in the back-ground. Steve, in particular, 
-objects to his disparaging remarks being overheard.” 

“Eva,” said I, hotly, fearing he should believe what was not true, 
“do you never think whether your random words may hurt ?” 

“Never!” and she shook her head merrily. “If I did I should 
only find it an impossibility. They could not hurt you, because you 
do not care for them. They could not hurt Harry, because—he 
knows me too well.” 

That she could say it! Ae know her better than I, who had lived 
with her nearly all her life. I who had given her from a child all the 
strong unchanging love of my manhood ! 

“Mr. Clyde,” said Eva, looking up at him, comically, under her 
heavy lashes, with a look that often haunted me in the time to come, 
“have the kindness to go and see what Agnes has to say on the sub- 
ject. Steve wants to lecture me, and it ought to be in private. Oh! 
they do me such good, do Steve’s lectures !” 

It was well, perhaps, that I was summoned to my father’s room 
just then. As I crossed the hall, coming back, I met Eva. 
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“Where are you flying ?” 

“For a little fresh air; you have made the atmosphere in there very 
unpleasant for me.” 

“With my lectures ?” I asked, with a sickly smile. 

The big brown eyes met mine fearlessly. ‘Why do you treat me 
with such scorn before Harry Clyde?” she retorted. 

A great lump rose in my throat. ‘Why should you mind him so 
much ?” 

“ Have I any other friend like him? /yiend, you know of course; 
I don’t mean brother or sister.” 

“You want Harry to love you—this dear friend?” What impelled 
me to my surly question I do not know ; I felt that I must know now, 
at last. 

“Yes ; I do, indeed, Steven.” 

I looked sadly down into the innocent eyes. “And you love him, 
Eva ?” 

“Ves” 

The answer was so simple, so child-like, I felt its earnest truth, and 
I wrapped my own sad secret in my heart, and tried to hide the pain 
it gave me. 

‘Oh, Eva! if this is so, be pitiful.” 

“To whom ?” 

The words were very low, but they brought back all the proud 
consciousness of the vows I had made, and I changed my meaning 
abruptly. 

“Do not repel poor Harry with your wild words.” 

Of course she knew how impossible that would be when he loved 
her (to me so all impossible it seemed), but I hardly expected the 
bright, hearty little laugh she gave as she ran away; it sounded so 
very certain of happiness, so very unanxious. 

As I walked up and down the library, forgetful of the letters which 
had kept me at home, I fought a hard and sorrowful battle with myself. 
It was all so plain to me then! I must never hope to keep my darling 
with me, never hope to win her love now, try as I might, for I knew 
that given once, her heart was given for ever, and I knew her truth- 
fulness too well to doubt the quiet, unhesitating yes. So I tried to 
think I only sought her happiness, and that I was glad because I knew 
that she had found it. 

“ Are they come, Steven ?” 

Agnes’s quiet words cailed me back suddenly, and the victory was 
not won. 

‘No, dear, not yet.” 

“ Has anything troubled you, Steven ?” 

“What could have troubled me in my lonely afternoon ?” 

‘“¢ Nothing, I hope.” 
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She went away with an uneasy, curious look, and I covered my face 
with my hands. Presently Eva looked in. 

“Come, Steve, and help my uncle ; he will have you.” 

I saw that Norah was too restive to allow Harry to dismount, but as 
I knew her tricks very well of old I was not surprised. When I had 
taken my father to his room I found Harry and Eva in the library. 
She gave a wistful look at him as he lay back in his seat ; then went away. 

“ Now, Harry.” 

“Stop one moment, Steve ; please to help me.” 

I saw then, as I turned to him suddenly, that he was very pale, and 
he shuddered when I bent over him asking what it was. 

“ Take me to your room, and I will tell you.” 

Strong man as he was, I nearly carried him up the stairs, and laid 
him on the sofa. 

“Will you let them think I am gone home ?” he asked. 

“ And not tell them?” 

“No, it might—it may trouble them.” 

I knew what he meant. Would I trouble her willingly ! 

“‘ But how was it, Harry?” 

“ How it happened is soon told. Norah did not approve of that 
rocky road round the crag, and practically expressed herself very clearly 
on that point, discarding me altogether. It was only wonderful and 
merciful that I was spared, seeing where I fell. I was obliged to make 
her dance a hornpipe at the door that I might not show my perfect 
helplessness before you all.” 

“Did Eva see?” 

“Yes, saw it all, and actually had the bravery to keep your father’s 
attention away. Oh, this pain! There’s the bell, Steve. Say I hada 
headache, and will you let me have the carriage and Roger to help me, 
after your father is gone to his room?” 

“TI shall send Roger to you, certainly, Harry, but only to help you 
to bed.” 

I spoke hastily, but it was only to hide the anxiety that was in my 
heart. 

We were none of us very cheerful during dinner, though they natu- 
rally inferred that Harry had had business to call him away. Eva, who 
was the only one except myself who knew the truth, tried brightly to 
prevent our noticing the unusual dulness of the meal. Sometimes, 
half-dazzled, I was obliged to look away from the pretty changing face, 
because I felt that the merriment was only a cloak for her pained 
excitement. When I went up to Harry I found him sitting at the 
window, very white, and shivering. After I had sat with him some 
time, I said: 

“ Harry, Eva wishes to come and see you.” And, try as I would, my 
voice sounded odd and harsh. 
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“She is very good. I should like to see her very much.” 

And then, to try him, I went on steadily. 

“May Agnes come too?” 

The face—so full of pain—was white no longer; the scarlet rushed 
up to his very hair, and he knew then that it was too late to hide it 
from me. 

“Steve, you are asking that only from yourself,” he faltered. 

“Only from myself. Agnes does not know what has happened.” 

And then I found myself wondering why Eva had not told her. He 
turned his face to the window with a little sigh. 

“‘T thought she had not said so.” 

I leaned forward eagerly, with a hot and passionate anger in my 
heart against him. Not because he had given me this pain, but that 
he had given her the same; had held her heart so lightly while he 
sought to win her sister’s. Never thinking of any hope for myself that 
his words might have given, all the anger that rushed into my eyes 
was brought there by the feeling that he had trifled with my darling’s love. 

“‘ Clyde,” I said, hoarsely, “what you have betrayed to me is your 
secret still, but say it out to me like a man before I send her to you.” 
And I rose and stood opposite him. 

“ Steve, dear old fellow, I love your cousin Agnes and her only, truly, 
and fervently. ‘To win her for my wife is my only wish and hope.” 

I could not trust myself to answer, and, leaving the room quietly, I 
sought Agnes. 

“ Agnes, go up to my room and speak to Harry; he is hurt, and can- 
not come to you.” 

I caught her startled, frightened look, then I passed out through the 
open window to try to cool my fevered brain, walking rapidly backwards 
and forwards on the moonlit terrace. I had paced thus for a long time, 
and was going in at last, when I heard a quick, light step behind me, 
and before I could turn, Eva—very pale in the moonlight—touched my 
arm. 

“Oh, Steve! why are we all so lonely ?” 

The low voice struck on my ear painfully. 

“‘ What is the matter, Eva?” 

*“T don’t know. Steve, do you care for me?” 

“Can you doubt it, Eva, after the years we have spent together?” 

“ Why cannot life go on in one way always?” 

I laughed rather an uneasy sounding laugh. 

“That would not do for all of us; it might be very tiresome.” 

And’ yet-—and yet—what would I not have given then to feel that 
that life might go on always, if it would sometimes bring my darling to 
my side, as now! 

~“ Steve, you are a very stern old brother, occasionally,” she said, with 
a quaint little smile. I touched her soft hair with a caressing hand. 
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“‘ Eva, is your old brother’s love any comfort to you ?” 

“ Yes, Steve.” 

“Then it is yours for ever, and stern no more; and, even though 
another love shall take you from me, it must be yours for ever in all its 
faithfulness.” 

She did not answer for some minutes, and her face was hidden. 
Then suddenly she gave a little low laugh. 

“T never said what I came out to say, after all, You prosy boy, you 
put it out of my head. Steve”—the wooing voice grew rather sad— 
“we shall have to lose Agnes.” 

*“‘T suppose so.” 

“You do not seem surprised. Are you pleased ?” 

I tried in the moonlight to see exactly how she looked, but I could 
make nothing of the grave little face. 

“Tf they love each other, what could be better ?” 

“‘ Of course they love each other,” Eva answered hastily. 

“Then of course they will be happy. Happiness is as sure in that 
case as misery is in the other.” 

“What is the other case, Steve ?” 

“When the love falls back upon oneself.” And Eva, with that very 
love upon her face, looked up full into my eyes. 


“ We bring that on ourselves, Steven, and we must bear it.” 
Before I could look away from the great wistful eyes, another step 
came up to us, and we went in with Gabriel. 


It was the evening before Agnes’s wedding-day, and the busy pre- 
parations were completed. Gabriel and I entered the room where Eva 
was arranging the flowers—Agnes watching lovingly the nimble fingers. 

“Come and help me, please,” she said, meeting us with her hands 
full of them. ‘Agnes is in a dream, and cannot settle her thoughts 
upon roses. Gay, does that look well?” 

“Very—in your hand.” 

“ Steve, tell me quickly what it wants.” 

“Ts that an insinuation that I always see a fault?” 

“Not quite that,” she answered, with the faintest possible blush ; 
“but you are not gifted with Gabriel’s gallantry; you would not pretend 
to like a thing just to please me.” 

* “ Perhaps not, Eva, but—is there an opposite to that?” 

Stopping her occupation, she looked up at me with a queer, pained 
look. 

“Would you pretend wof to like anything—just to please me?” 

I felt the colour rise in my face. 

“ Would that be the opposite then, little logician ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, lightly. “Agnes, come and finish 
these while I fetch another spray of jasmine.” 
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“ Agnes,” said Gabriel, presently, “let us have a little walk together 
round about the old place. Leave Steven behind ; he has such a distaste 
for last times.” 

“Tt is hardly a last time, Steven?” she asked, laying her hand on my 
arm, and looking into my face with glistening eyes. ‘This is not 
breaking up the old home, is it? I don’t think I could bear it, if it 
were.” 

My own eyes were beginning to tell a tale as I put my arm round 
her. “ Agnes, this is only widening it a little; no real parting is to 
follow.” 

They went off together, and I, restless and miserable, though I strove 
so hard against all miserable thoughts just then, started for a quick, 
long, lonely walk, that might give me strong and healthy thoughts for 
the day that must not dawn a sad one. I do not know how far I had 
been, or what tempted me, then, in the summer gloaming, to turn out 
of my direct way, and take the shrubbery walk up to the house. In 
the twilight there, I came upon a picture that sometimes, even now, 
comes back to me in my dreams. The picture of one who was in my 
thoughts and in my heart—then and ever. 

On a seat among the high laurels she sat in a strange attitude, that 
spoke so much of sorrow and despair, looking straight before her 
among the shadowy leaves, with eyes wide open and tearless under the 
drawn brows, and hands clasped on her knees. A weight of dull, dead 
misery seemed to fall upon me. She had been so bright, so self-for- 
getting, during the last year, that I could seldom think in her presence 
of the pain I felt she must be stifling. Now it seemed to come to me 
in all its utter sadness. If she loved him still, surely this was the bit- 
terest night of all! My first impulse was to go back at once, but when 
I tried, I found I could not turn .and leave her there alone in sorrow. 
I stood beside her, looking down with all my heart in my eyes. 

“Oh, Eva, love, this is a sore trial.” 

“* What is?” she said, with a startled, frightened look. 

“ This first parting from your only sister.” 

“Oh, yes, it is gloomy, but one cannot expect to keep one’s child- 
hood’s home after one grows up.” 

Her words struck me like a knife. ‘Some do, Eva.” 

“Do they? How?” 

“Do you not know how? Why, Gabriel was saying only last night 
that if you ever left your childhood’s home he should—I think he said 
he should never care for it again.” 

“Poor Gay, he likes me to stay, then?” 

“Can you doubt it, Eva? Could we bear to lose our sunbeam?” 

“But I mean, Gay particularly cares for me to stay, does he?” 

My lips trembled so pitifully I could scarcely frame my answer. 
“Do you remember what he used to ask you when you were children?” 
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She laughed a little; but her voice was very grave. ‘Yes, I remem- 
per; he used to ask me to be his wife on every available opportunity ; 
always until he left school.” 

“ And if you answered now as you answered then, you would not 
leave us, Eva.” 

She sprang up and stood opposite me, her great brown eyes sad and 
wistful. 

“T love this home—this dear, dear home, and I think I should die 
if I had to leave it; but no one who loves me will ask me to marry 
Gabriel.” 

“Why?” I-could not look away from the brilliant eyes, as a new 
passion darkened them, and when she stopped I only spoke mechani- 
cally, “Why?” 

“ Because—I might say because he does not love me enough, but I 
will say more—deep truth. I gave my love to some one years ago, and 
I have none to give now—or ever.” 

Ah! why did her own confession come with such a pain when I had 
known the truth so long. My poor darling! my poor little darling! 
“Eva,” I said, taking both her hands in mine, ‘“‘out here in the quiet 
night, where you have told me your secret, I will tell you mine, for the 
last time as well as the first. Do not let it grieve you, my darling ; it 
has been my own sad secret for so long, that a little longer time will 
not matter. Eva, I too gave my love to some one years ago; so 
blindly, where there can be no return, that I must be a lonely man 
now—and ever.” 

“Steven, is this true?” 

The large melting eyes were full of compassion. I took the dear 
little face between my hands and looked down into their depths. “ Eva, 
I have loved you always—always. Now laugh at me; it will be better 
than your pity.” 

_ “Why did you never tell me, Steve?” 

“Why should I pain you?” 

“Tf you had, 1 sould not have felt this bitter shame, because I had 
given my love to one who did not care for it.” 

“Oh, Eva, how could it have prevented that ?” 

“Not my having given the love, for that I could not help, but if I 
had been asked for it, I could not have hated myself for giving it un- 
asked.” 

“Eva, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that as all my love has been yours since I can remember, 
you might have let me know that it was cared for.” 

“Eva, do not bewilder me. Did you not—were you not fond of 
Harry Clyde?” 

“Yes, very; he was to be my brother, you know.” 

“You told me you loved him.” 
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“Why, of course I did. I had known his secret, a long, long time; 
he told me—or rather he let me find it out—a great while before he 
told Agnes. I was a regular mother to him.” 

“ Eva, say it again.” 

“T was a regular 5 

“No, the other. Oh! Eva, my own, own love, tell me once more 
that you love me.” 

“T love you, Steven, and I must always love you, better than all the 
world beside.” 

“‘ My darling, life is full of joy for me now.” 

““Steve”—I bent to catch the low, soft words—‘I was praying as 
I sat here alone, and as you came up to me, that we should not grow 
far away from each other as we seemed to be doing.” 

“It was my fault, love. Surly fellow as I am, how little I deserve 
this happiness.” 

‘‘ Surly are you? come and see what they say to that at home.” 

“Little sunbeam, if I let you go it will seem unreal again.” 

“‘ But we must go; remember what to-morrow is.” 

So with one long and lingering kiss we turned away from the darkened 
shrubbery walk. And so it happened that our sunbeam never did leave 
her old home, which she has made—— 


? 


“ Now, Steve, you have written enough, you are a regular Irishman 
for not being able to find the end.” 

A soft little cheek is laid to mine, and two large tears tremble on the 
dark lashes—not sad tears though, for she likes to hear the story of my 
love now that she knows the end, and the truthful eyes are glad despite 
them. “I will not add another word, love; I have written all you wished. 
No one will read it, perhaps, but if they do, they may see how sad it 
is to take some things for granted, and not to trust enough in those we 
love to tell them that we love them,” 

“‘ Now put the real end, Steve.” 

‘So they married and lived happily ever after.” 
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